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ANOTHER  BEMBERG 
SUCCESS  STORY! 


Evervl^ocly  knows  tke  remarkaklc  rjualities  ol  tnj')le  sKecrs  ol 
Bemkero  yarn  *  ^  tliey  cannot  Ik*  tliij')licatecl  in  any  otlicr  lilire. 


AND  NOW^  anotlier  lakric  success  is  sweej'iing  tlie  country! 
*  *  f  i\  satin  weave  ol  l^emkerg  yarn  and  silk luxurious,  excjuisite 
in  kand  and  dra|^e  *  *  *  kaving  tke  keauty,  c|uality  and  value  tkat 
only  Bemker^  yarn  can  ^ive  to  fakrics. 


y\nierican  Silk  NIills,  Bxcello  k  akrics,  Inc.,  i^Iajestic  Silk  NIills, 
and  Suscjuekanna  Silk  i^Iills  are  among  tke  outstanding  lirms  tkat 
are  weaving  tkis  lakric  ^  '  in  jilain  colors,  jirints  and  jaccjuard  designs 
leading  manulacturers  ol  underwear  and  negligees  are  linding 
it  imj'iossikle  to  lill  orders  *  *  ^  stores  rej'iort  jdienomenal  consumer  • 


resj-ion 


se  t  ^  *  WVite  US  lor  nil 


imes  o 


I  Linderwea 


r  manu 


lacturers. 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION  •  261  FltTl  I  AXTXUE,  NEW  YORK 

Ue,  new  satin  weave  is  approximately  SC%  J^emher^  yarn  and  ^C%  silk. 
IBeniker^  is  tke  registered  trademark  of  .American  Hemker^  Corp. 
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PERFECl 


•  One  hundred  women  come  to  your  pottem  counter  and 


many  of  them  are  perfect  36’s?  Ten?  No  indeed.  Five?  Possibly.  More  likely  only 


one  or  two.  All  the  others  have  heavy  shoulders,  or  wide 


hips,  or  long  waists,  or  some 


other  figure  variation.  And  all  have  their  own  ideas  of  little  changes  in  neckline,  sleeves, 


or  finishes  to  make  a  dress  ideal.  9  This  is  no  fault  of  the  pattern  manufacturer.  He 


must  observe  the  standard  proportions.  He  must  create  styles  with  volume  appeal.  He 


can  not  possibly  know  or  meet  the  wishes  of  every  individual  customer.  •  Simplicity 


and  only  Simplicity  — has  the  solution  of  her  problem.  Through  the  Simplicity  League 


of  Amateur  Designers,  she  can  modify  any  Simplicity  Pattern  to  satisfy  exactly  her 


personal  preferences  in  every  detail.  *  The  League  Plan  provides  you,  as  a  Simplicity 


Merchant,  with  a  service  that  will 


increase  piece-goods  and  pattern  sales— make  your 


store  the  creative  dressmaking  headquarters  for  your  community.  Write  for  information  to 
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Editorials 


BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Ashurst-Sumners  Act  Constitutional 

HE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
handed  down  a  unanimous  decision  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Ashurst-Sumners  Act. 
This  Law,  which  bans  the  shipment  of  prison- 
made  goods  into  states  having  statutes  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  possession  of  such  goods,  augments  the 
Hawes-Cooper  Act — already  declared  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court — providing  that  prison-made 
goods  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  destination. 

****»' 

The  Ashurst-Sumners  and  Hawes-Cooper  Acts 
were  championed  by  labor,  industrial,  distributive 
and  consumer  organizations — particularly  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — and  by  all  who 
recognized  the  economic  evils  inherent  in  the  com¬ 
petition  of  prison-made  products  with  the  goods  of 
private  industry  employing  free  labor.  Accordingly, 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ashurst- 
Sumners  Act  is  regarded  generally  as  a  forward  step 
in  ridding  the  Nation  of  an  unfair  and  uneconomic 
form  of  competition  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent. 

«  «  »  «  « 

Important  as  this  decision  is  in  its  application  to 
the  movement  of  prison-made  goods  in  interstate 
commerce — it  is  viewed  by  many  as  of  even  greater 
importance  due  to  its  potentialities  in  curbing  child 
labor  and  other  sweat-shop  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

bor  the  Court  ruled — “While  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  interstate  commerce  resides  in  the  Congress, 
which  must  determine  its  own  policy — the  Congress 
may  shape  that  policy  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce,  if  per¬ 
mitted,  would  aid  in  the  frustration  of  valid  state 
laws  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property.” 

Legal  authorities  have  interpreted  this  language 
of  the  Decision  to  mean  that  Congress  may  not  only 
bar  from  interstate  commerce  goods  detrimental  to 
public  health,  morals  or  general  welfare;  but  the 
Congress  may  also  establish  a  policy  regulating  inter¬ 
state  commerce  to  avoid  conflict  or  interference  w'ith 
the  valid  laws  of  a  state. 

Within  the  spirit  of  this  Decision — it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  a  state — having  a  minimum  wage  law,  a 


ban  on  child  labor  or  other  legislation  prohibiting 
unfair  practices — may  forbid  the  transportation  of 
goods  across  its  border  lines  not  produced  in  con¬ 
formity  with  its  valid  state  laws. 

If  this  contention  be  legally  and  constitutionally 
sound,  the  Ashurst-Sumners  Decision  may  pave  the 
way  for  legislative  labor  measures  heretofore  re¬ 
garded  as  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

We  predict  that  this  Decision  will  be  widely  cited 
during  the  months  ahead  whenever  such  legislation 
is  under  consideration. 

Publicity  of  Incomes  Should  Be  Stopped 

ECTION  148-D  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  re¬ 
quires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to 
the  Congress  all  compensations  of  $15,000  or  more 
paid  annually  by  corporations  to  individual  employ¬ 
ees;  and  provides  that  the  Congress  may  make  public 
announcement  of  this  information. 

«  «  •  »  » 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
always  opposed  this  provision  as  well  as  Section  55-B 
of  the  same  Act — now  repealed — which  provided  that 
all  Federal  Income  Tax  Returns,  regardless  of 
amount,  be  made  available  for  public  scrutiny. 

«  •  «  •  • 

We  regard  this  publicity  of  compensation  re¬ 
ported  in  income  tax  returns  as  a  practice  fraught 
with  danger. 

It  is  a  transgression  of  the  private  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals. 

It  reveals  the  income  and  financial  status  of  tax¬ 
payers  to  the  prying  eyes  of  the  idle  curious  and  to 
those  who  have  no  right  to  such  information. 

But  more  important,  it  furnishes  a  Who’s  Who, 
or  list  of  prospects  to  every  gangster,  racketeer,  kid¬ 
napper,  and  blackmailer;  and  it  makes  every  tax¬ 
payer  their  potential  victim. 

We  feel  compelled  to  comment  on  this  subject 
again  at  this  time — because  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  event  of  one  of  the  most  gruesome  kidnap¬ 
ping  cases  in  crime  annals,  the  press  of  the  Nation  is 
making  known  the  compensation  rewards — of  $15,000 
or  more — paid  individual  taxpayers  by  corporations 
for  the  year  1935.  Of  course,  this  recent  crime,  which 
shocked  the  Nation,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  cur- 
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rent  publication  of  income  tax  returns;  but  this  prac* 
tice — if  not  stopped — can  encourage  and  lead  to  other 
crimes  of  this  character. 

*  «  «  «  « 

The  beneiits  to  be  derived  from  the  publication 
of  salaries,  bonuses,  or  wages — of  any  amount — are 
few;  the  dangers  are  many  and  obvious. 

»  «  *  «  « 

Your  National  Association  will  continue  its 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  practice;  and  will  seek 
the  early  repeal  of  the  statutory  provision  which 
makes  it  possible. 

We  know  that  this  objective  wdll  have  the  support 
of  all  other  business  groups — as  w'cll  as  of  all  em¬ 
ployers  and  taxpayers  who  are  affected  by  this  Law. 

»  «  »  »  • 

IVlembcrs  of  the  Association  and  retailers  gener¬ 
ally  can  take  an  effective  part  in  correcting  a  serious 
evil  by  voicing  their  views  to  their  respective  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators. 

The  time  to  do  so — is  NOW^ ! 

This  violation  of  the  private  rights  of  individuals 
and  this  shortsighted  encouragement  to  potential 
crime  should  be  stopped. 

Contract  Prices  Should  Be  Subject  to 
Change  Only  by  Mutual  Agreement 

C  OME  industries  and  many  individual  manufac¬ 
turers  are  notifying  retailers  that  prices  quoted  on 
goods  for  future  delivery  may  be  subject  to  change 
in  the  event  that  Federal  or  state  legislation  or  in¬ 
creased  wages — or  both — shall  increase  the  seller’s 
costs  of  manufacturing  prior  to  the  time  of  delivery. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Unquestionably  sales  contracts  and  orders  are 
instruments  of  mutual  agreement  between  buyer  and 
seller — and  as  such — their  provisions  and  terms 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  understood  by  all  con¬ 
tracting  parties. 

If  a  retailer  chooses  to  place  orders  subject  to 
unknown  price  revisions — that  is  his  business  and 
he  has  every  right  to  do  so. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  manufacturers  may 
justifiably  ask  retailers  to  place  orders  on  this  basis 
and  hence  commit  themselves  to  the  payment  of  fu¬ 
ture  unknown  price  increases  which  may  even  prove 
to  be  unwarranted. 

***** 

Should  Federal  or  state  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  labor  or 
other  manufacturing  costs — it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  such  measures  should  not  become  effective  im¬ 
mediately  and  that  a  period  of  time  w'ould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  elapse — making  possible  the  delivery  of 


normal  orders  on  hand — before  the  conditions  of  such 
new  legislation  would  become  effective. 

«  «  «  »  « 

In  any  event  we  believe  that  retailers  should  not 
be  asked  to  sign  sales  contracts  or  orders — price  un- 
knoivn. 

«  «  «  «  « 

If  price  increases  on  goods  for  future  delivery 
arc  inevitable — then  retailers  should  have  the  right 
to  cancel  such  contracts  if  the  added  costs  do  not  meet 
with  their  approval. 

They  should  also  receive  ample  prior  notifica¬ 
tion  of  such  price  increases  as  will  enable  them  either 
to  confirm  the  new  prices  or  to  buy  elsewhere  in  time 
to  meet  their  seasonal  needs. 

And  they  should  be  informed  specifically  what 
factors — and  the  amount  of  each — are  contributing 
to  the  added  costs. 

To  us,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  retail¬ 
ers  should  make  these  demands,  if  manufacturers 
persist  in  asking  for  signed  orders  at  unknown  future 
prices. 

***** 

During  this  period — with  so  many  Federal  Taxes 
being  levied  which  must  inevitably  affect  prices — it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all — that  it  is  a  penal 
offence — subject  to  drastic  penalties — to  represent 
price  increases  as  due  to  any  form  of  Federal  Tax 
or  taxes  where  the  higher  price  is  in  excess  of  the 
actual  tax  content  of  the  merchandise. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Prices  are  rising!  But  unwarranted  price  in¬ 
creases  must  not  be  tolerated.  Increases  based  upon 
sound  economic  factors  and  conditions  and  levies  im¬ 
posed  by  legislation — cannot  be  avoided.  All  other 
unjustihahle  increases  must  be  shunned. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  unbridled  prices — 
out  of  step  with  real  wages  and  purchasing  power — 
will  create  buying  resistance  and  retard  economic 
recovery. 

»  •  «  *  « 

The  price  factor  is  so  important  to  recovery 
progress  today  that  it  must  receive  careful  and  equit¬ 
able  consideration  by  manufacturers  and  retailers  in 
their  relations  with  each  other;  and  both  must  be 
mindful  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
insofar  as  it  is  within  their  control  to  keep  prices  on 
a  sound  economic  basis. 

“Only  Saps  Pay  Retail  Prices** 

^T^HIS  is  the  subject  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 

the  December  Issue  of  a  well  known  magazine  and 
was  reprinted  in  condensed  form  in  the  January  issue 
of  a  widely  read  national  publication. 

The  appearance  of  this  article  has  created  con¬ 
siderable  comment  among  retailers  and  righteous  in- 
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dignution  among  department  stores  which  arc  gen¬ 
erally  charged  with  participation  in  a  scheme  which 
permits  customers  to  huy  merchandise  at  substantial 
reductions  off  retail  prices. 

In  case  you  have  not  read  this  article — the  author 
of  this  article  contends  that  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith 
nee«l  not  pay  retail  prices  for  much  of  what  she  huys. 

Through  ‘"various  merchandising  organizations 
operated  frankly  for  profit”  the  customer  may  huy 
directly  from  wholesale  houses;  or  through  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  purchasing  departments  of  hanks,  rail¬ 
roads,  insurance  companies,  universities,  lodges,  and 
other  large  organizations — she  may  huy  at  reduced 
prices  from  the  contract  departments  of  department 
stores;  and  the  author  has  discovered  that  “most 
department  stores  have  contract  departments  that  do 
a  flourishing  business  with  a  scale  of  prices  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  you  or  I  W'ould  ordinarily  see.” 

*  •  «  •  * 

This  author’s  contention  that  goods  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  wholesalers  by  retail  customers  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  only  too  true.  Tliere  are  far  too  many 
wh»>lesalers  and  manufacturers,  who  fail  to  recognize 
their  obligation  to  retailers  and  who  have  no  scruples 
at  selling  at  retail  whenever  the  occasion  arises. 
Efforts  to  stop  this  unfair  form  of  competition  have 
thus  far  been  in  vain,  and  perhaps  this  evil  never 
will  he  wiped  out  as  long  as  the  human  element — 
in  the  form  of  personal  contacts — must  be  contended 
with. 

»  «  •  •  « 

The  contention  that  individual  customers  can 
purchase  items  of  merchandise  through  the  contract 
departments  of  department  stores,  if  they  have  the 
proper  connections  with  the  purchasing  departments 
of  large  business  organizations — if  true — should  be 
stopped." 

In  the  first  place,  we  tloubt  whether  very  many 
department  stores  have  special  contract  departments 
of  the  kind  described  by  the  author;  and  those  which 
do — if  they  do  a  “flourishing”  business  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  customers  at  reduced  prices — then  they  are 
the  real  saps  of  this  story  and  not  the  millions  of 
consumers  who  daily  pay  retail  prices  for  their  pur¬ 
chases. 

«  *  •  «  « 

In  our  estimation,  the  time  has  come  when  manu¬ 
facturers’  an«l  wholesalers’  organizations  should  take 
action  to  rid  their  industries  of  this  unfair  practice 
which  is  competing  unfairly  with  the  distributive 
crafts  of  the  Nation. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  when  national,  state 
and  local  retail  associations  should  take  steps  to  stop 
banks,  railroads,  insurance  companies,  lodges,  and 
other  organizations  from  encouraging  their  employ¬ 
ees,  members,  and  the  consuming  public  from  buying 
outside  of  established  retail  channels. 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  can 
be  counted  upon  to  do  its  part,  and  it  wiU  seek  the 
cooperation  of  all  other  retail  associations  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  objective. 

•  •  •  *  * 

Unless  this  practice  is  stopped,  not  only  will  re¬ 
tailers  suffer;  but  the  very  other  divisions  of  business, 
which  are  encouraging  its  growth,  will  eventually  feel 
its  adverse  effects;  since  the  welfare  of  all  branches 
of  business  are  closely  interwoven  and  dependent 
upon  each  other. 

The  problem  is  serious,  but  not  as  serious  as  the 
author  of  this  article  would  have  us  believe.  The 
total  retail  volume  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1936  will  be  approximately  36  million  dollars. 

In  her  estimation — badly  misinformed — we  are 
certainly  a  nation  of  Saps! 

W atch  for  the  February  Issue 

\  S  these  Editorials  are  being  written,  we  are  com¬ 
pleting  plans  for  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

We  have  been  informed  that  this — the  January 
Issue  of  The  Bulletin — will  be  off  the  presses  and 
distributed  during  the  days  of  the  Convention. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  fitting  to  forego  personal 
editorial  comment  at  this  time  on  some  important 
economic  and  legislative  problems  which  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  Convention  consideration  and 
action. 

Existing  legislation  affecting  distribution;  cur¬ 
rent  legislative  and  economic  trends;  the  relations  of 
retailers  with  Government,  Vendors,  Employees  and 
Consumers;  Social  Security;  Taxation;  Housing; 
Employment;  and  other  major  subjects  of  direct  im¬ 
portance  to  retailers  will  be  considered  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  in  convention  assembled; 
and  action  taken  towards  their  constructive  solution 
“in  the  Public  Interest”. 

Editorial  comment  on  these  problems  and  on 
other  timely  national  affairs  will  be  resumed  in  the 
February  Issue  which  will  be  devoted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  a  summary  of  the  Convention  proceedings. 

Watch  for  the  February  Issue  of  The  Bulletin/ 
It  will  serve  as  a  valuable  reference  handbook — set¬ 
ting  forth  the  thinking  of  Retail  Leaders  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  1937 — for  your  guidance  during  the  months 
ahead. 
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PRIGIDAIRE  ADDS 


YoulL  DO  SJILL  BETTER  with  Fri&idaire  in  '37/ 


Frigidaire  Dealers  in  1937  will  have  the  most  power¬ 
ful  program  they  have  ever  had.  And  be  prepared  for 
another  record-breaking  year! 

Soon  everyone  will  know  the  news.  And  Frigidaire  men 
will  be  on  their  way  to  even  greater  success  and  profits ! 

FRIGIDAIRE  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio 


*  It’s  full  Speed  ahead  as  Frigidaire— already  traveling 
faster  than  ever — greets  the  new  year  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  ahead  with  added  power! 

With  a  new  selling  strategy!  With  an  enlarged  sched¬ 
ule  of  packed- with-punch  advertising — more  dramatic 
and  sales-compelling  than  ever!  With  a  new  product 
that  incorporates  many  startling  new  features— includ¬ 
ing  one  that  adds  so  much  to  the  services  of  refrigeration 
that  it  will  instantly  capture  the  imagination  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  and  start  dealers  talking  from  coast  to  coast! 
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Who  Will  Accept  Responsibility 
for  Quality  in  the  Future? 

BY  I.  J.  FAIRCHILD 

Chief,  Division  of  Trade  Standards,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 


Safeguarding  consumer  interest  in  matters  of  quality  and 
serviceability  is  a  responsibility  that  must  be  shouldered  whole¬ 
heartedly  by  the  merchant.  He  is  best  aware  of  the  problems 
that  confront  the  consumer-purchaser  today  in  estimating 
quality;  and  he  knows  that  the  consumer,  no  matter  how  well- 
informed,  must  rely  largely  on  the  store’s  reputation.  Only  by 
taking  the  leadership  can  he  remove  himself  from  what  is 
rapidly,  if  unjustifiedly,  becoming  a  defensive  position.  Mr. 
Fairchild  discusses  here  the  benefits  which  may  be  expected 
from  decisive  action  now. 


AS  little  as  three  generations  ago, 
many  of  our  great  grand¬ 
fathers  lived  in  households 
which  were  very  nearly  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  They  raised  their  own  meat, 
vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs ;  made 
their  own  bread  and  butter ;  spun 
their  own  yarns;  wore  homemade 
clothes ;  and  fashioned  many  of  their 
tools  at  the  home  forge.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  a  j)eriod  of  custom  production 
when  the  individual  craftsman 
knew  and  served  his  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  according  to  their  ])ersonal 
tastes.  With  lx)th  the  materials  and 
the  practices  of  production  under 
such  close  observation  it  is  natural 
that  experienced  individuals  learned 
to  be  good  judges  of  the  quality  of 
items  which  they  purchased. 

With  an  acceleration  which  is  as¬ 
tonishing  in  retrospect,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  in  successive  stages,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hand  work  to  cottages,  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as  the  cottage 
period ;  then  the  factory  period ; 
later  the  machine  age  with  mass  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  now  modern  chemis¬ 
try  has  brought  forth  many  amazing 
and  mysterious  synthetic  products. 

Looking  back  at  this  industrial 
evolution,  as  individual  effort  has 
become  more  and  more  diversified 
and  specialized,  it  seems  natural  that 
the  individual  ability  to  judge  by 
personal  examination  the  quality  of 
a  given  product,  should  continue  to 
decrease  almost  to  the  vanishing 
peint.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
professional  purchasing  agent  relied 
on  his  personal  judgment  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  comparing  the 
qualities  of  the  various  products 
which  he  purchased.  Today,  what 
purchaser,  professional  or  otherwise. 


can  tell  by  appearance  or  feel  what 
he  can  expect  from  one  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  plastics?  What  temperature  it 
will  stand?  What  strength?  Abra¬ 
sive  resistance?  Tendency  to  dis¬ 
solve  in  acids?  In  alkalis?  Other 
solvents  ?  There  are  not  less  than  56 
general  brands  of  plastics  made  by 
at  least  a  dozen  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  p)rocesses  with  practically  un¬ 
limited  variations  in  physical  and 
chemical  properties. 

Which  of  us  totlay  can  tell  by 
looking  at  the  finished  article  wheth¬ 
er  a  given  job  of  chromium  plating 
will  stand  up  in  service  or  wMiat  is 
the  relative  merit  of  two  comp)eting 
chromium  plated  articles? 

The  World  War  seems  to  have 
lieen  the  milestone  which  marked  an 
increasing  demand  for  sp)ecific  in¬ 
formation  about  products;  for  sj)e- 
cifications;  classifications  and  defi¬ 
nite  assurances  from  seller  to  buyer 
regarding  quality.  Since  then  our 
government  has  develop)ed  more 
than  1,1(X)  Federal  Sp)ecifications  for 


the  purchase  of  major  items  which 
it  requires.  Professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  organizations  have  standard¬ 
ized  methods  of  testing,  grading  sys¬ 
tems  and  classifications  for  many 
manufactured  items. 

The  American  Standards  .Associ¬ 
ation  has  approved  not  less  than  335 
standards  representing  a  wide  varie¬ 
ty  of  subjects  from  screw  threads  to 
safety  codes  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial  diseases.  Its  files  contain 
more  than  14,000  foreign  standard 
specifications  indicating  that  several 
of  the  26  standardizing  Ixxlies  of 
other  countries  have  been  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  our  own.  The  widespread 
and  intensive  establishment  of  speci¬ 
fications  and  standards  is  rather 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  purchas¬ 
ers’  demand  for  specific  information, 
advance  testing,  and  assurance  of 
quality. 

Having  noted  the  consumer’s  de¬ 
creasing  ability  to  judge  quality  and 
the  development  of  specifications  for 
his  protection,  let  us  look  at  another 
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Merchandising 


I 


I 


i 
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manifestation  of  consumer  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
methods  of  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  as  evidenced  by  the  growth  of 
cooperatives.  According  to  the  lat¬ 
est  figures  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  there  are  now  in  the 
United  States  more  than  12,500 
cooperative  organizations  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  goods 
for  nearly  4  million  members,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  annual  reported  busi¬ 
ness  close  to  2  billion  dollars.  Some 
observers  will  say  that  the  chief  in¬ 
centive  in  this  cooperative  activity  is 
price,  but  very  little  scrutiny  is  re¬ 
quired  to  discover  that  these  mem¬ 
bers  of  cooperatives  want  more  than 
anything  else  as  sellers  to  be  paid 
for  the  grade  or  quality  delivered 
and,  as  purchasers,  to  safeguard 
themselves  on  the  matter  of  quality 
and  serviceability. 

Attempts  to  control  the  chiseler 
through  industry  codes  are  also  re¬ 
cent  evidences  of  what  underlies  the 
quality  aspects  of  our  present  mar¬ 
keting  situation.  While  control  of 
selling  price  was  doubtless  the  major 
objective,  a  very  significant  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  various  industries  either 
included  standards  in  the  codes  or 
indicated  the  definite  intention  of  es¬ 
tablishing  standards  as  a  basis  for 
marketing. 

What  Is  Going  on  Today 

There  are  today  rapidly  growing 
numbers  of  consumer-organizations, 
county  councils,  clubs,  institutes, 
leagues,  generally  with  a  two-fold 
objective,  namely  educating  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  making  her  desires  felt. 
In  spite  of  the  conventions,  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  articles  on  the  subject, 
many  executives  still  consider  the 
consumer  as  inarticulate.  Rut  is 
she?  Ask  the  officers  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  about  the  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  complaints  from 
consumers.  Ask  the  editors  of  our 
large  daily  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  alxjut  their  scrutiny  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  eliminate  false  claims, 
unfair  aspersions,  conformancy  to 
accepted  definitions  and  trade  prac¬ 
tices.  Consider  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  There  are  many  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
is  making  her  desires  felt,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  record  made  by 
the  cash  register. 

There  is  also  today  definite  and 
articulate  pressure  for  informative 
laljels,  serviceability  facts,  grade 
marking  and  other  assurances  of 


quality.  Proof  of  this  demand  is 
found  in  the  cash  register  experience 
of  retailers  and  mail  order  houses, 
through  whose  records  the  fact  has 
come  to  be  accepted  that  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  sustained  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  follows  informative  lalxding, 
quality  grading,  certification  as  to 
quality,  and  like  steps  on  the  part 
of  the  seller. 

Consumer  Education 

While  clubs  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  are  at  work  for  truth  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  there  are  many  similar 
groups  devoting  considerable  thought 
and  skill  to  the  education  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  .\ssociation  has  iiublished  a 
series  of  leaflets  inviting  attention 
to  the  chief  characteristics  of  items 
of  special  interest  to  the  housewife. 
The  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Women  has  released  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pamphlets  on  jiroblems  affect¬ 
ing  the  const  r.  The  Consumer’s 
Project  of  tin  J.  S.  Department  of 
Lalxtr  is  wttr'  ig  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  cr  ’Sinner  in  a  numlier  of 
interesting  ways.  The  Household 
Finance  Corporation  has  jniblished 
a  series  of  Better  Buymanship  bul¬ 
letins  and  at  least  one  large  distri¬ 
butor.  operating  a  numlter  of  retail 
stores  and  mail  order  houses,  has 
issued  a  handbook  of  inside  infor¬ 
mation  of  facts  as  a  guide  to  better 
buying. 

The  popularity  of  consumer  in¬ 
struction  classes  is  illustrated  by  an 
instance  which  occurred  in  a  home 
the  other  day.  In  answering  the 
door,  the  colored  maid  said,  “Miss 
Alice  ain’t  home — She’s  gone  down 
to  de  class”.  “What  class?”,  asked 
the  caller.  “Miss  Alice,  she  fixin’  to 
get  married,  you  know,  and  she’s 
taking  lessons  in  domestic  silence”. 

Some  will  consider  the  accom¬ 
plishments  in  this  direction  to  date 
as  intangible,  and  surely  consumers, 
private  or  professional,  can  never  be 
expected  to  absorb  all  the  minutiae 
of  detail  that  constitutes  the  quality 
characteristics  of  the  multitude  of 
things  they  buy,  but  there  is  definite 
evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in, 
and  demand  for  goods  of  higher 
quality,  in  some  instances  for  qual¬ 
ities  above  those  now  regularly  pro¬ 
duced.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  consumer  has  developed  an 
increasing  appreciation  for  quality, 
particularly  that  quality  which 
stands  up  in  service  and  maintains 
its  character  and  original  appear¬ 
ance. 

In  response  to  these  trends  in 
consumer  appreciation  of  quality. 


consumer  demands,  and  truth  in 
merchandising,  many  companies  are 
placing  more  emphasis  on  quality. 
There  is  scarcely  an  important  com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  States  which 
does  not  purchase  its  raw  materials 
on  the  basis  of  specifications  and  in¬ 
spection,  supplemented  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  direct,  legally-binding 
certification  of  quality  from  the  sup¬ 
pliers.  These  companies  are  in 
numerous  cases  classifying  their 
own  products  and  increasing  the 
number  of  factory  inspections  so  as 
to  maintain  more  uniform  quality. 
More  progressive  manufacturers  and 
associations  are  voluntarily  estab¬ 
lishing  national  classifications,  defi¬ 
nitions,  standard  methods  of  tests, 
grades,  sizes,  tolerances  and  gauging 
systems,  and  are  assuming  the  full 
responsibility  for  delivering  to  the 
consumer  the  quality  as  advertised 
or  marked. 

Manufacturer  Achievements 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  has  distributed  a  fine 
pamiihlet  setting  forth  construction 
and  inspection  standards  for  ladies’ 
full  fashioned  hosiery  to  be  revealed 
through  a  grade  labeling  system. 

The  Optical  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  released  to  the  trade  a 
monograph  on  gold  mountings 
signed  by  the  25  manufacturers  who 
not  only  subscribe  to  previously  re¬ 
corded  standards  for  quality  marks 
but  advance  to  a  higher  level  of  trade 
ethics. 

Not  a  few  groups  have  established 
control  through  central  inspection 
systems,  commercial  laboratories,  or 
corps  of  inspectors  as  a  further  step 
in  circumventing  the  chiselers  and 
in  accepting  a  greater  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  quality  as 
marked. 

For  many  years  we  have  had 
wholesalers’  grades  for  grain,  cot¬ 
ton.  wool,  meats,  fruits,  vegetables, 
steels,  lubricating  oils,  and  so  on. 
Today  the  progressive  sales  manager 
is  bringing  these  grades  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
by  means  of  labels,  advertising  and 
other  publicity  material.  The  list  of 
materials  marked  or  invoiced  on 
grades  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyer, 
now  includes  meats,  poultry,  eggs, 
fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  plywood,  shingles,  oak  floor¬ 
ing,  lumber,  plumbing  fixtures  and 
other  building  materials,  blankets, 
sheets,  gold  filled  and  rolled  gold 
plate  articles,  class  pins,  class  rings, 
book  cloths,  binders  board,  fuel  oils, 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Flash  Report,  1936 

BY  H.  I  KLEINHAUS 
Manager  Controllers’  Congress 


Table  2 


Year  to  Year  Change 

in  Dollar  Volume  of  Sales  in  Department  Store, 

Dry  Goods  Store  and  Women's 

Apparel  Store  Sales 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Federal  Reserve 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

District  l^ithl929 

IVith  1930 

IVith  1931 

IVith  1932 

With  1933  With  1934  With  1935’ 

Total  United  States 

—  8.6% 

—11.5% 

—22.6% 

—3.4% 

+14.7% 

+  7.1% 

+11.8% 

No. 

1.  Boston 

—  5.6 

—  8.6 

—21.2 

—7.7 

+  3.7 

+  1.5 

+  9.0 

No. 

Z.  New  York 

—  5.2 

—  8.4 

—21.7 

—5.9 

+  7.2 

+  5.0 

+11.0 

.'lo. 

3.  Philadelphia 

i—  6.2 

-14.5 

—22.5 

—5.2 

+  9.2 

+  4.1 

+10.5 

No. 

4.  Cleveland 

—10.2 

—14.1 

—25.7 

+0.7 

+  19.6 

+  5.5 

+16.0 

No. 

5.  Richmond 

—  1.4 

—  5.3 

—17.8 

—3.8 

+18.6 

+  11.6 

+  9.5 

No. 

6.  Atlanta 

—  3.2 

—11.4 

—22.5 

+25.2 

+  4.3 

+13.0 

No. 

7.  Chicago 

—16.5 

—14.3 

—24.4 

—3.9 

+20.6 

+  7.9 

+12.5 

No. 

8.  St.  Louis 

—10.4 

—12.6 

—20.7 

—5.2 

+13.8 

+  3.0 

+11.0 

No. 

9.  Minneapolis 

—  7.3 

—10.1 

—20.3 

—3.9 

+  9.6 

+  11.3 

+  6.5 

No. 

10.  Kansas  City 

—  4.9 

—12.2 

—21.1 

-0.7 

+17.5 

+  6.4 

+11.0 

No. 

11.  Dallas 

—  7.7 

—17.1 

—23.4 

-4-0.8 

+23.5 

+  11.4 

+18.0 

No. 

12.  San  Fran- 

cisco 

—  7.2 

—10.2 

—23.0 

—5.7 

+  10.3 

+  13.5 

+10.5 

*To  the  nearest 

one-half  per  cent  on  District  figures. 

Registering  a  gain  of  ap¬ 
proximately  12%  over  1935, 
combined  sales  of  department, 
dry  goods  and  women’s  apparel 
stores  in  the  United  States  moved 
upward  in  1936  for  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year  and  attained  a  figure 
indicated  at  $5,900,000,000  for  the 
year  on  the  basis  of  Census  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  figures  for  1935.  This  is 
the  first  information,  taken  from  ac¬ 
tual  reports  of  store  sales,  revealed 
by  any  source  on  the  volume  of 
.sales  of  anv  division  of  retailing  in 
1936. 

The  types  of  retail  stores  furnish¬ 
ing  the  statistical  information  ordi¬ 
narily  account  for  20%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  total  retail  trade. 

The  gain  reported  for  last  year 
indicates  that  the  sales  of  the  types 
of  stores  included  in  the  survey  were 
within  approximately  18%  of  the 
high  sales  volume  obtained  in  1929. 
Compared  with  the  year  1933,  which 
was  the  low  point  of  the  depression 
period,  the  last  twelve  months 
showed  a  gain  of  37%. 

In  comparison  with  1925,  the  base 
year  for  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Index  of  Retail  Sales,  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  in  1936  was  approximately 
10%  less  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Table  1 


Index  of  Department 

Store,  Dry  Goods 

Store,  and  Women’ 

's  Apparel  Store 

Sales  (1925  : 

=  100%) 

1926—102.0 

1932—67.5 

1927—103.9 

1933—65.3 

1928—107.5 

1934—74.9 

1929—109.7 

1935-80.2 

1930- 100.3 

1931—  88.5 

1936—89.7 

Retail  sales  reflect  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  which  is  related  to 
earnings  and  local  industrial  condi¬ 
tions.  Thus,  the  increase  in  sales 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  dis¬ 
tributed  unevenly  over  the  nation’s 
area.  The  largest  increase  for  the 
year  w’as  shown  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District  of  Dallas,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  Texas,  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and 
Arizona. 


The  smallest  increase  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Minneapolis  District, 
which  embraces  the  States  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  part  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
small  section  of  northwestern  Michi¬ 
gan.  Table  2  shows  the  year  to  year 
change  for  the  past  seven  years  in 
each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
Districts. 

In  some  States  sales  during  1936 
ran  ahead  of  their  Federal  Reserve 
District  increase,  while  in  others  the 
reverse  was  true.  The  table  below 
thus  throws  additional  light  on  the 
data  revealed  in  the  compilation  of 
changes  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts  : 

Table  3 


Changes  in  Sales  Volume  in  Principal 
States  1936  Compared  with  1935 


State 

%  of  Increase 
in  1936 

California 

11.2% 

Colorado 

13.1 

Connecticut 

10.8 

District  of  Columbia 

8.7 

Illinois 

7.0 

Iowa 

8.8 

Massachusetts 

9.7 

Michigan 

15.2 

Minnesota 

8.3 

Missouri 

10.7 

New  York 

11.1 

Ohio 

12.1 

Pennsylvania 

14.7 

Texas 

18.3 

Wisconsin 

11.7 

Spring  1937  Operating  Budgets 

The  stores  reporting  for  this 
Flash  Survey  indicated  that  they 
were  planning  operating  figures  for 
the  Spring  Season  on  sales  levels 
ranging  from  31/2%  to  22^/2%  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  sales  for  the  Spring  1936. 

Generally,  10%  was  the  planned 
increase  in  each  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Districts,  with  some  small  per¬ 
centage  of  stores  in  each  District  re¬ 
porting  planned  figures  more  optim¬ 
istic  than  the  common  figure,  while 
still  others  planned  on  smaller  in¬ 
creases.  It  was  observed  in  the 
study  of  the  reports  that  there  was 
less  optimism  indicated  in  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  than  in  the  industrial ; 
relatively  few  stores  in  the  farming 
districts  indicating  that  they  were 
planning  on  increases  in  excess  of 
10%.  In  contrast  many  stores  in  in¬ 
dustrial  regions  reported  that  they 
w’ere  budgeting  on  the  basis  of  sales 
in  excess  of  12j/2%  over  Spring 
1935  volume. 

Departmental  Changes 

Some  interesting  changes  with  re¬ 
spect  to  departmental  sales  are  also 
revealed  by  a  study  of  the  data  re¬ 
ported.  Table  4  indicates  those  de¬ 
partments  in  each  Federal  Reserve 
District  reported  most  frequently  as 
having  experienced  substantial  sales 
increases  or  decreases.  For  the  pur- 
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Table  4 


Table  Showing  Departments  Experiencing  Substantial  Increases  or  Decreases 
In  Sales  Volume  In  1936  Compared  With  1935 


Substantied  Increases 
District  No.  1,  Boston 
Furniture 
Domestics 
Toys 

District  No.  2,  New  York 
Furs 

Furniture 

Blankets  &  Comfortables 
Sports  Wear 

District  No.  3,  Philadelphia 
Furs 

Furniture 

Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Draperies  and  Curtains 
Sports  Wear 
District  No.  4,  Cleveland 
Furniture 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Furs 

Drapery  and  Curtains 
Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 

District  No.  5,  Richmond 
Furs 

Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 
District  No.  6,  Atlanta 
Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 
Furs 

Small  Leather  Goods 
Draperies  &  Curtains 

District  No.  7,  Chicago 
Furs 

Furniture 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Draperies  &  Curtains 

District  No.  8,  St.  Louis 
Small  Leather  Goods 
Furs 

District  No.  9,  Minneapolis 
Blankets  &  Comfortables 
District  No.  10,  Kansas  City 
Furniture 
Furs 

District  No.  11,  Dallas 
Furs 

Blankets  &  Comfortables 
Small  Leather  Goods 
Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 

District  No.  12,  San  Francisco 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings 
Furniture 

^^ajor  Household  Appliances 
Blankets  &  Comfortables 
Neckwear  and  Scarfs 
Infants’  Wear 


Substantial  Decreases 

Piece  Goods  (Silks  and  Cottons) 
Art  Needlework 
Toilet  Articles 
Sports  Wear 

Piece  Goods  (Silks  and  Cottons) 
Art  Needlework 
Women’s  Dresses 


Piece  Goods  (Silks) 
Art  Needlework 


Piece  Goods  (Silks  &  Cottons) 
Jewelry 


Piece  Goods  (Silks) 

Electric  Refrigerators 

Piece  Goods  (Silks  and  Cottons) 


Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Woolens,  &  Cottons) 

Women’s  Dresses 

Jewelry 


Piece  Goods  (Silks) 

Art  Needlework 
Women’s  Dresses 

Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Woolens,  &  Cottons) 
Piece  Goods  (Silks^  Woolens.  &  Cottons) 


Piece  Goods  (Silks) 
Art  Needlework 


Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Woolens,  &  Cottons) 


pose  of  the  study  an  increase  of 
20%  or  more  was  regarded  as 
a  substantial  increase  and  a  decline 
of  8%  or  more  was  termed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decrease,  in  view  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  increase  in  sales  of  approxi¬ 
mately  12%. 

1936  continued  to  reflect  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  the  sale  of  furniture 
and  other  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  stress  laid  upon  “conveni¬ 
ent  payments”  as  a  selling  force. 
The  substantial  sales  increases  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
were  in  the  Furniture,  Domestic 
Floor  Coverings,  Blankets  and  Com¬ 
fortables,  Furs,  and  Women’s  Coats 
and  Suits  Departments.  For  the 
second  year  in  a  row  Piece  Goods 
(Silks,  Woolens  &  Cottons)  con¬ 
tinued  its  downward  spiral.  The  Art 
Needlework  Department  also  indi¬ 
cated  a  nationwide  sales  decline. 

Shift  to  Installment  Sales 
Continues 

In  the  Flash  Report  published  a 
year  ago  covering  1935  operations 
it  was  noted  that  installment  sales 
for  that  year  had  increased  35% 
over  1934,  in  contrast  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  total  sales  to  the  extent  of 
7%  only. 

The  data  assembled  on  1936  sales 
reveals  that  the  dollar  volume  of  in¬ 
stallment  sales  mounted  by  33%. 

The  Retail  Credit  Survey  for 
1935,  issued  in  July,  1936,  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  indicated 
that  7.8%  of  department  store  sales 
in  1935  had  been  made  on  deferred 
payment  terms.  An  increase  of 
33%  would  bring  the  percentage  of 
installment  sales  to  9.3%  of  total 
1936  sales  volume. 

Charge  sales  (30  day  accounts) 
increased  to  a  degree  slightly  less 
than  did  total  sales  of  all  types,  and 
cash,  C.O.D.,  and  Will-fTall  sales 
combined  showed  the  smallest  in¬ 
crease  of  all  three  major  classifica¬ 
tions  of  types  of  sales.  This  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  table  below  which  evi¬ 
dences  the  shift  largely  from  cash, 
C.O.D.,  and  Will-Call  sales  (and  to 
a  limited  extent  from  charge  sales) 
to  deferred  payment. 

Table  5 


Change  In  Sales  Volume  by  Types  of 
Sales  1936  Compared  with  1935 

Total  Sales  Increase  11.8% 

Cash.  C.O.D.,  Will-Call  Sales 

Increase  ^  9.2 

Charge  Sales  (30  day)  Increase  11.5 
Deferred  Payment  Sales  Increase  33.1 


It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
growth  of  installment  selling  both  in 
1935  and  1936  has  been  influenced 
also  by  the  increased  consumer  in¬ 
terest  in  home  furnishings,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  furniture  and  household 
appliances.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  the  Furniture  Department  was 


one  of  the  departments  most  fre¬ 
quently  indicated  as  having  experi¬ 
enced  a  substantial  sales  increase  in 
1936.  Major  articles  for  furnishing 
the  home  have  been  customarily  sold 
over  a  long  period  of  years  on  ex¬ 
tended  payment  terms.  An  increase 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Store  M  anag  ement 


Getting  Business  Over  the  Phone 

BY  J.  J.  BUELL 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  The  May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  order  board  where  the  large  and  profitable  tele¬ 
phone  business  of  the  May  Company  is  transacted. 


There  has  been  much  study 
and  consideration  given  to  “Sell¬ 
ing  at  the  Counter”  including 
the  work  of  the  salespeople ;  the  type 
of  merchandise  to  be  sold ;  how  to 
attract  the  attention  to  it ;  and  how 
to  tell  the  public  about  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  benefits  from 
this  study  and  consideration  have 
been  great. 

However,  The  May  Company  in 
Los  Angeles  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  general  public  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  “Shopping-By-Tele¬ 
phone”  conscious.  The  May  Com¬ 
pany  entered  this  field  actively  in 
1927  and  has  grown  consistently 
even  during  the  depression  period. 
Until  recently,  it  was  operating  its 
telephone  order  department  with  36 
order  clerks  and  telephone  facilities 
providing  for  36  clerks  answering 
calls  simultaneously.  Even  with  this 
number  of  clerks  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  many  cases  to  route  over¬ 
flow  calls  to  other  telephones  in  the 
store  during  peak  periods  and  the 
telephone  company  was  called  upon, 
therefore,  to  assist  in  developing  an 
adequate  service.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  force  of  60  order 
clerks  caring  for  its  huge  telephone 
business.  Based  on  telephone  com¬ 
pany  engineering,  equipment  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  The  May  Com¬ 
pany  was  recently  placed  in  service, 
and  60  order  receiving  positions 
were  installed. 

When  The  May  Company  entered 
the  telephone  field  for  merchandis¬ 
ing  almost  ten  years  ago,  records 
showed  that  126,000  telephone  calls 
were  handled  through  the  order 
board  the  first  year,  as  compared 
to  695,000  for  the  year  1935,  and  an 
estimated  900,000  for  1936. 

System  Recently  Changed 

Until  recently  it  was  the  practice 
of  this  store,  upon  receiving  a  tele¬ 
phone  order  call,  to  place  it  with  an 
order  clerk  whose  desk  had  tele¬ 
phone  equipment,  enabling  her  to 
call  any  department  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  have  the  customer  confer  with 
the  salesperson  in  the  department 
where  the  merchandise  was  located. 
While  this  practice  at  first  seemed 
satisfactory,  studies  indicated  that  a 
better  service  would  be  provided 


the  customers  and  better  results 
would  be  obtained  by  the  store  if  the 
calls  involving  the  salespeople  in  the 
departments  were  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  arrangement  now  in  ef¬ 
fect  is  the  result  of  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  the  store’s  management. 
All  order  clerks  are  especially  train¬ 
ed  and  equipped  to  handle  certain 
merchandise.  In  other  words,  the 
telephone  order  department  is  now- 
operated  on  a  specialized  basis ;  for 
example,  a  customer  calling  to  order 
cosmetics  is  routed  to  telephone 
order  clerks  who  have  been  especial¬ 
ly  trained  in  this  merchandise,  and 
as  a  result,  their  efforts  at  stimulat¬ 
ing  sales  by  suggesting  kindred  or 
related  items  have  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  However,  in  the  event  the 
customer  desires  to  order  merchan¬ 
dise  in  other  departments,  the  order 
clerk,  to  w-hom  the  call  was  first 
routed,  handles  any  subsequent 
orders. 

Special  Training  Stressed 

The  arrangements  adopted  by 
The  May  Company  to  meet  the  huge 
increase  in  telephone  orders  included 
assignment  and  special  training  of 
particular  employees  whose  duties 
are  to  direct  and  supervise  receipt 
of  telephone  orders.  At  the  present 
time  this  department  is  headed  by  a 
manager  who  is  assisted  by  six 
.supervisors.  Of  course  it  must  be 
realized  that  our  telephone  business 
has  been  built  up  over  a  period  of 
years  by  very  careful  instruction  and 
supervision. 

The  applicant  must  have  a  keen 


sense  of  hearing  and  a  well-modu¬ 
lated  voice — plus  a  pleasing  person¬ 
ality.  With  very  few  exceptions  do 
we  ever  allow  an  operator  to  be 
moved  from  the  Order  Board.  We 
hold  instructions  for  our  entire  tele¬ 
phone  personnel  on  voice  technique. 
Not  only  the  operators  take  this 
course,  but  all  people  who  come  in 
direct  contact  with  telephones  in  the 
departments.  This  course  takes  a 
period  of  about  three  weeks,  is  con¬ 
ducted  twice  a  year,  and  is  super¬ 
vised  by  a  woman  we  have  secured 
from  the  telephone  company,  who 
is  a  specialist.  Before  operators  are 
placed  on  the  order  hoard,  they 
spend  approximately  a  month  in 
various  departments  of  the  store  and 
a  period  of  three  or  four  days  in 
each  department  in  which  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  merchandise — 
and  each  one  is  especially  trained  in 
the  group  of  departments  which  she 
will  handle  on  the  order  board,  as 
we  have  the  board  divided  into  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications. 

“Spelling-Bee”  Effective 

Once  a  month  we  have  an  old- 
fashioned  “Spelling-Bee”,  not  only 
with  our  telephone  operators,  but 
with  our  elevator  operators  to  test 
the  employees’  knowledge  of  the 
department  location  of  merchandise 
items.  An  extensive  list  is  compiled 
of  merchandise  taken  at  random 
throughout  the  store.  An  article 
may  appear  in  three  or  four  depart¬ 
ments,  and  if  a  girl  misses  only  one 
department  out  of  the  four  in  which 
the  merchandise  is  carried,  she  “goes 
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down”.  This  list  is  given  to  them 
three  days  in  advance  of  the  contest, 
wdiich  is  held  in  the  evening  follow¬ 
ing  a  dinner.  At  that  time  the  lists 
are  taken  away,  and  the  tests  are 
from  memory.  Suitable  awards  are 
given  to  the  winners. 

We  have  prepared  and  distributed 
a  ‘‘Reference  Book  for  Telephone 
Service  Operators”  outlining  the 
principles  and  technique  of  telephone 
selling  to  be  followed.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  this,  each  operator  is  given 
two  Ixjoks — one  book  containing 
nothing  but  drugs,  indexed — and  the 
other  book  containing  general  mer¬ 
chandise  throughout  the  store,  in¬ 
dexed.  So  when  a  girl  is  in  doubt 
about  the  price  or  the  article  itself, 
she  can  refer  to  the  book  and  de¬ 
partment  in  which  the  article  is  sold 
and  immediately  get  her  informa¬ 
tion.  Price  changes  are  made  daily 
in  these  books. 

Special  Equipment  Used 

The  telephone  system  required  to 
handle  the  store’s  business  consists 
of  10  positions  of  switchboard  on 
which  159  trunk  lines  are  termi¬ 
nated.  and  approximately  550  sta¬ 
tions  located  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  throughout  the  store  are  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  the  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  carried  on  over  this 
system.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000,000  calls  per  year  are 
handled  over  this  system. 

The  room  required  to  care  for  this 
personnel  and  equipment  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  doubled  in  size,  and  if  the 
present  rate  of  growth  continues,  a 
further  addition  will  be  necessary  in 
the  near  future. 

The  type  of  equipment  installed 
by  the  telephone  company  differs 
quite  radically  from  the  standard 
type  of  equipment  generally  in  use 
in  most  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  size  of  the 
turrets  or  order  receiving  equipment 
has  been  considerably  reduced  and 
the  sections  of  turret  which  formerly 
consisted  of  four  attended  positions 
with  a  number  of  lines  available  at 
each  position,  have  been  replaced  by 
individual  cabinets  for  each  attend¬ 
ant.  Each  of  these  individual  cabi¬ 
nets  is  equipped  with  one  incoming 
line  and  both  visual  and  audible  sig¬ 
nals  to  announce  calls.  The  order 
attendant  hears  a  “zip”  tone  and 
sees  a  lamp  signal  simultaneously 
and  without  using  cord,  plug 
or  key  to  complete  the  connec¬ 
tion,  will  immediately  pick  up  the 
conversation  with  tlfe  customer. 
Thus  when  an  order  attendant  is 
seated  at  her  position  and  inserts  a 


Appointed  Reserve  Director 


FRANK  H.  NEELY 

Secretar>'  and  General  Manager 
RICH’S,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Vice-President  for  the  South,  N.R.D.G.A. 

The  recent  announcement  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  marks  another  signal  honor  for 
Frank  H.  Neely  to  add  to  the  long  list 
which  from  time  to  time  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his 
long  public  service  to  the  people  of 
Atlanta. 


plug  of  the  operator’s  set  in  the  jack 
associated  with  the  equipment,  she 
must  receive  all  the  calls  routed  to 
her  from  the  switch1x)ard  without 
any  delay.  This  results  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  possible  delays  present  with  the 
other  type  of  equipment. 

E^ch  cabinet,  in  addition,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  call  and  establishing  a 
conference  or  three-point  connec¬ 
tion  ;  to  include  customer,  order 
board  attendant  and  an  employee  in 
the  department  whenever  assistance 
in  completing  sale  l)ecomes  neces¬ 
sary.  The  operator  at  the  main 
board  may  also  be  signaled  by  de¬ 
pressing  a  key  when  it  is  desired  to 
transfer  a  call ;  and  further,  the 
operator  at  the  main  switchboard  is 
signaled  by  the  order  attendant 
when  the  call  has  been  completed  by 
depressing  a  key  which  causes 
lamps  on  the  main  switchboard  to 
flash  automatically ;  thus  the  oper¬ 
ator  at  the  main  switchboard  is  noti¬ 
fied  that  another  call  may  l)e  placed 
at  this  position. 


High  Average  Sale — Low  Returns 
The  average  sale  on  the  Order 
Board  is  higher  than  the  average 
sale  of  the  store.  This  may  seem 
rather  unusual,  but  our  telephone 
service  is  somewhat  different  from 
other  stores,  as  we  do  not  cater  en¬ 
tirely  to  advertised  merchandise. 
Our  business  is  pretty  well  divided 
up  among  all  departments.  In  other 
words — we  do  not  have  any  tre¬ 
mendous  sales  on  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  items — like  coffees,  canned 
goods,  sheets,  etc.  Our  order  board 
business  has  reached  a  point  where 
we  receive  a  pretty  fair  distribution 
of  business  daily.  This  may  also 
seem  strange,  inasmuch  as  we  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  great  many  store-wide 
promotions.  We  might  further  state 
here  that  the  higlier  average  sale 
over  the  order  board  is  due  to  in¬ 
tensified  suggestive  selling. 

With  reference  to  the  percentage 
of  returns,  occasionally  we  check 
two  weeks  returns,  and  the  average 
returns  through  the  order  l)oard  are 
less  than  the  store.  Store  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  city  has  always  shown 
a  high  percentage  of  customer  re¬ 
turns.  Returns  here  are  about  twice 
as  heavy  as  in  many  cities  in  the 
East.  Our  telephone  returns  are  less 
than  one-half  of  the  store.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  just  a  theory  that  re¬ 
turns  are  increased  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  order  board.  People  do  not 
generally  stand  at  a  telephone  for 
three  or  four  minutes  giving  orders 
unless  they  really  want  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Effect  on  Traffic 
Another  theory  frequently  ad¬ 
vanced  against  telephone  selling  is 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  a 
customer  shop  in  the  store  than  by 
telephone.  It  may  be — but  that  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  build¬ 
ing  up  a  telephone  order  service.  I 
realize  that  the  old-time  department 
store  men  go  on  the  theory  to 
“Bring  them  into  the  Store”,  and  if 
customers  are  allowed  to  shop  over 
the  telephone,  they  will  not  come  in. 
To  me  that  is  just  a  lot  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  If  they  would  stop  to  think 
that  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  dis¬ 
tances  and  time  sometimes  are  a 
very  deciding  factor,  and  if  it 
weren’t  for  the  convenience  of  the 
well-informed,  efficient  telephone 
service,  the  customer  would  buy 
many  of  her  immediate  needs  from 
her  neighborhood  merchant.  It  in 
no  way  affects  the  traffic  in  our 
store.  Very  definitely,  when  our 
store  is  crowded,  the  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  is  likewise  over-taxed. 
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Credit  Management 


The  Credit  Manager  in  a  New  Role — 
Advisor  on  Family  Bndgets 

BY  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


The  role  of  the  credit  manager 
in  the  capacity  of  an  advisor  on 
Ix*rsonal  and  family  budgets  of 
customers  is  not  altogether  a  novel 
one.  I  recall  numerous  discussions 
I  have  had  during  the  past  ten  years 
in  which  credit  managers  have  told 
me  that  they  frequently  suggested 
the  use  of  a  practical  budget  plan 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  in  con¬ 
nection  with  collecting  certain  types 
of  individual  accounts.  Tn  most  in¬ 
stances  this  procedure  was  confined 
to  cases  involving  a  personal  talk 
with  the  customer  at  the  credit  office, 
rienerally  speaking,  these  custom¬ 
ers  fell  into  two  classes:  first,  those 
whose  incomes  were  suddenly  and 
sharply  curtailed  and  who  found  it 
difficult  to  whip  their  e.xpenses  in 
line  with  their  new  incomes  without 
some  effective  control  such  as  the 
family  budget,  if  applied  and  ad¬ 
hered  to,  affords.  The  second  was, 
and  for  that  matter  continues  to  be 
that  type  of  customer  who  gets 
ample  funds  from  the  head  of  the 
family,  but  who  just  buys  and  buys 
beyond  her  allowance  with  the  result 
that  she  soon  finds  herself  a  chronic¬ 
ally  slow  or  part-pay  customer. 

Volume  Potentialities 
The  type  of  budgetary  advice 
given  in  these  instances,  regardless 
of  how  effective  it  might  have  been, 
can  at  best  be  classified  as  an 
Isolated  part  of  a  store’s  collection 
routine.  On  tbe  other  hand,  ever 
since  I  have  been  running  my  per¬ 
sonal  affairs  on  a  family  budget 
basis,  dating  back  approximately  ten 
years.  I  have  lieen  interested  in  an 
idea  involving  new  possibilities  of 
usefulness  and  profitableness  to  be 
rendered  by  the  credit  department  to 
the  store  organization.  Why,  said  I 
to  myself,  can’t  the  credit  manager 
of  a  department  store  perform,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties,  the 
function  of  advisor  on  family  and 
personal  budgeting?  And,  if  he 
should  do  this  as  a  matter  of  regular 
store  policy,  I  thought  further,  the 
chances  would  be  that  he  might  not 
only  be  instrumental  in  increasing 


volume,  but  by  doing  so.  would  also 
improve  his  credit  operation. 

Cynics  reading  this  are  likely  to 
say  “just  another  one  of  those  costly 
extravaganzas  which  has  no  place  in 
retail  distribution  today.’’  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  let  me  point  out  that 
one  of  .America’s  large  department 
stores — John  Wanamaker  of  New 
York  City — ^lias  maintained  such  a 
budget  service  successfully,  and  I 
am  told  profitably  for  several  years. 
True,  the  service  at  Wanamaker ’s 
has  been  discontinued  as  a  separate 
department  operation.  Without 
knowing  the  facts,  it  is  my  guess 
that  it  would  probably  still  lx*  in 
existence  today,  had  it  been  tied  up 
with  the  credit  department  and  not 
with  the  furniture  department,  as 
was  the  case.  To  my  mind,  servicing 
customers  with  budgetary  advice  is 
purely  a  financial  function.  Wana- 
maker’s  Home  Budget  Service  per¬ 
formed  the  combined  functions  of 
advising  on  budget  matters  as  well 
as  on  interior  decorating,  the  latter 
probably  having  been  the  reason  for 
its  tie-up  with  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment. 

I  believe  there  are  some  merits  to 
a  practical  budget  service  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  potential  volume 
builder,  particularly  for  the  home 
furnishing  departments.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  The  Bulletin  has 
asked  me  to  prepare  an  article  on  the 
technical  phases  of  establishing  a 
practical  budget  service  by  the  credit 
department.  While  I  have  given 
considerable  thought  for  .several 
years  to  the  subject  of  budgeting, 
and  collected  much  practical  mate¬ 
rial,  it  would  take  me  several  months 
to  work  up  for  use  in  department 
stores  a  number  of  model  family 
budget  manuals  based  on  current 
price  levels,  and  modes  of  living  for 
different  income  groups.  If  a  suffi¬ 
cient  response  is  received  to  this 
article,  we  may  decide  to  prepare  a 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  credit  executives.  In  the 
meantime,  I  am  confining  my  obser¬ 
vations  to  what  stores,  financial  in¬ 
stitutions.  and  individual  consumers 


have  been  doing  to  promote  budget¬ 
ary  management  of  personal  and 
family  financial  affairs.  I  shall  also 
list  a  few  of  tbe  best  publications 
which  I  have  run  across  and  which, 
with  the  e.xception  of  one  or  two 
which  arc  out  of  print,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  credit  manager  inter¬ 
ested  in  personally  exploring  further 
the  possibilities  of  developing  such 
a  service. 

Several  Advantages  Cited 

If  properlv  promoted,  an  advisory 
service  on  family  budgets  can  have 
several  advantages  which  deserve 
.some  consideration.  We  all  know 
that  the  number  of  people  now 
budgeting  their  expenses  is  relative¬ 
ly  small  indeed  and  that  many 
worthwhile  attempts  by  insurance 
companies,  savings  banks,  and  other 
institutions  to  educate  the  public 
along  this  line  have  failed  to  win  a 
substantial  increase  of  recruits. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  by 
new.  different  and  more  concentrat¬ 
ed  efforts  by  all  interested  business 
groups,  the  thing  could  be  done,  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  might  be  gained. 
Let  me  list  .some  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  ones.  From  the  point  of  view 
of : 

1 .  M erchandising : 

A  smaller  initial  sale  of  furniture, 
for  instance,  should,  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  budget  principles  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser,  result  in  a 
continuous  (almost  life-time),  and 
even  add-on  business  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise. 

2.  The  Credit  Department : 

(a)  The  adoption  of  a  practical 
budget  plan  by  a  large  number  of 
credit  customers  might  eventually 
furnish  the  credit  department  with 
the  missing  link  in  its  chain  of  credit 
information,  i.e.,  the  financial  state¬ 
ment,  now  a  requirement  in  the 
wholesale  field.  There  can  be  no 
denying  the  fact  that  had  we.  in  the 
retail  field,  anything  resembling  the 
financial  statement,  much  of  the 
guess  work  now  inevitable  in  ap¬ 
praising  the  customer’s  capacity  to 
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pay,  would  be  automatically  elimi¬ 
nated.  Perhaps  that  is  too  utopian 
an  idea  even  to  become  a  practiced 
reality.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
it  may  sound  fantastic  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  get  any  large  number  of 
people  to  submit  budgetary  or  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  retail  credit,  may  I  remind  you 
that  such  a  step  was  not  considered 
feasible  by  wholesalers  a  little  over 
a  generation  ago.  Yet  today,  their 
credit  rule  number  1  is :  “’No  state¬ 
ment,  no  credit !” 

(b)  Data  from  family  budgets 
would  enable  us  to  compile  a  more 
productive  mailing  list  for  effective 
sales  promotion  work  and  eliminate 
to  a  large  extent  the  costly  practice 
now  prevailing  of  addressing  a  great 
many  customers  who  do  not  have 
the  wherewithal  or  inclination  to 
buy.  The  prospective  buying  capaci¬ 
ty  as  reflected  in  the  budget  could 
be  coded  and  run  off  on  mechanical 
tabulating  equipment  any  time  a 
sales  promotion  campaign  is  con¬ 
templated. 

(c)  Credit  limits  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  more  scientifically  which 
ought  to  result  in  the  control  of 
over-buying,  and  in  turn  improve 
collection  percentages  and  reduce 
the  numlx^r  and  amount  of  delin¬ 
quencies. 

3.  From  the  Customer's  Point 
of  View: 

It  should  make  him  realize  some¬ 
thing  to  which  only  few  of  us  have 
ever  given  serious  thought,  namely, 
what  our  total  business-life  income 
from  salary  actually  amounts  to.  We 
all  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what  it 
is  annually,  but  few  of  us  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  multiplying  it  by. 

let  us  say,  thirty-five  years.  (I  am 

starting  with  the  age  of  thirty  ).  The 
following  table  will  show  what  total 
business-life  incomes  amount  to  for 
a  series  of  average  annual  incomes 
covering  a  range  generally  found 
among  a  store’s  charge  patrons : 

Az’erage  Ai’erage 

Annual  Income  Business-Life 
Income 

$2,500  $  87,500 

3,000  105.000 

4,000  140,000 

5,000  175,000 

6,500  227.500 

If  the  above  figures  do  not  arouse 
in  almost  anyone  seriously  thinking 
about  his  future,  a  consciousness 
that  just  a  little  planned  spending 
might  mean  a  great  deal  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  happiness,  I  do  not  know 


what  will!  Through  the  use  of  a 
practical  budget  plan,  a  consumer 
can  discover  leaks  which  he  doesn’t 
know  exist  now,  and  which,  if  con¬ 
trolled,  will  often  provide  amply  for 
the  inevitable  hazards  of  life,  such  as 
ordinary  illnesses,  temporary  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  insecurity  of  old  age. 

So  much  for  the  advantages  which 
might  some  day  become  a  reality. 
Rut  to  stick  to  the  present,  how  can 
the  store  go  about  initiating  such  a 
family  budget  service  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  know  that  the  aver¬ 
age  American  consumer  has.  at  one 
time  or  another,  tried  the  thing  but 
given  it  up  as  something  that  just 
would  not  work?  If  I  were  not  con¬ 
vinced  myself  that  a  practical  plan 
of  family  budgeting  would  work.  I 
would  not  have  agreed  to  write  this 
article.  However,  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  it  can  be  made  to  work. 

I  realize  too.  that  if  it  is  undertaken, 
it  will  not  l)e  a  pushover  and  much 
patience  and  skill  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  any  tangible  re- 
.sults. 

Pitfalls  to  be  Avoided 

.•\t  any  rate,  here  are  some  of  the 
factors  to  be  considered  in  pre]>aring 
the  material  for  a  budget  service : 

1.  Obviously  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  present  lack  of  popularity  of 
family  budgets.  Find  out  why  the 
average  consumer  who  has  tried 
budgeting  has  given  it  up. 

2.  When  working  out  a  sound 
plan,  eliminate  the  faults  found  in 
l)resent  systems. 

3.  Let  the  budget  help  the  cus¬ 
tomer  rather  than  making  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  slave  to  the  budget. 

4.  Be  sure  that  you  develop  in  the 
customer  a  consciousness  or  attitude 
of  mind  which  will  cause  her  to 
think  about  her  budget  every  time 
she  makes  a  purchase,  without,  how¬ 
ever.  making  her  feel  that  it  is  a 
burden  or  a  nuisance.  If  this  much 
can  be  accomplished  you  can  be  sure 
that  she  will  spend  her  money  more 
wisely  and  that  her  dollars  will  go 
further.  If  properly  explained  to 
her,  a  budget  can  become  a  fad  with 
a  customer  much  the  same  as  a  diet 
and  she  can  be  induced  to  cut  down 
the  purchase  of  unnecessary  items 
just  as  she  might  now  be  willing  to 
cut  down  somewhat  on  starches, 
sugar,  fats  and  proteins.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  not  whether  she 
stays  within  the  budget  and  bal¬ 
ances  to  a  penny,  but  whether  she 
has  one.  Quite  likely  she  will  run 
over  her  budget  from  time  to  time 
and  to  prevent  her  from  getting  dis¬ 


couraged  and  abondoning  the  idea, 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  a 
reasonable  sum  in  your  plan  for  any 
amount  which  she  may  be  occassion- 
ally  out  of  balance. 

Stores  deciding  to  get  up  their 
own  literature  containing  tables  for 
different  income  groups  based  on  the 
number  of  dependents,  should  stress 
the  fact  that  these  figures  are  simply 
suggested  guides  subject  to  adjust¬ 
ment  in  each  individual  application. 

By  no  means  would  I  advise  you  to 
buy  a  ready-made  pamphlet  which 
was  prepared  by  a  printing  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  it  up  yourself,  or 
engage  competent  outside  help  if 
necessary,  .\liove  all.  make  it  sim- 
])le, — include  only  major  outlines, 
such  as  Ff)od.  Shelter,  Clothing,  Op¬ 
erating.  Advancement.  Savings,  if 
you  don't  want  to  kill  a  newly  won 
recruit’s  enthusiasm  for  budgeting. 

I  would  not  use  a  smaller  expense 
control  jieriod  than  a  week.  It  is 
perferable  to  suggest  a  monthly  con¬ 
trol  period. 

If  you  decide  to  adopt  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  you  will  undoubtedly  wish  to 
advertise  it  fully  by  featuring  it  ex¬ 
tensively  in  your  radio,  newspaper 
and  direct-mail  media.  Finally.  I 
think  it  will  help  you  a  lot  if  you 
could  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other 
business  agencies  in  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  effort  to  make  the  public 
budget-wi.se. 

Outline  of  a  Practical  Family  Plan 

To  illustrate  the  lines  along  which 
a  simple  budgetary  procedure  can 
be  developed,  I  am  briefly  describ¬ 
ing  the  various  steps  followed  joint¬ 
ly  by  a  number  of  neighbors  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  workable  budget.  Several 
years  ago.  while  discussing  “I  don’t 
know  where  the  money  goes’’  at  a 
bridge  ]>arty,  several  women  hit  up- 
f)n  the  idea  of  developing  a  budget 
which  all  of  them  could  use  with 
slight  modifications  here  and  there 
to  suit  individual  requirements.  This 
idea  materialized  in  what  seemed  to 
me  the  most  workable  program 
which  led  to  our  adopting  it.  Before 
attempting  a  detailed  outline  as  to 
how  to  control  each  item  of  Expense, 
they  first  fixed  clearly  in  their  minds 
what  the  main  purpose  of  such  bud¬ 
gets  should  be.  Since  they  were  all 
of  the  younger  group  and  were  still 
very  much  enjoying  improving  their 
homes  from  year  to  year,  they 
thought  a  definite  provision  should 
l)e  made  for  this  activity.  In  this 
connection  one  woman  suggested  to 
determine  approximately  the  amount 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Burdine^s  Introduces  Coupon  Book  Credit  Service 


Rurdine’!)  Bud)!et  Book  application 
and  contract  form. 


The  store  famous  for  its 
“Sunshine  Fashions”  has 
just  come  out  with  a  new 
credit  fashion  very  much  in 
vogue  these  days.  They  call  it 
the  Budget  Book  Service  which 
is,  in  effect,  a  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  limited  as  to  time 
and  amount. 

Two  plans  are  available  to 
Burdine’s  customers,  for  use  in 
any  department  in  the  store, 
iti  the  form  of  coupon  books  of 
$25.00  and  $50.00  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  $25.00  plan  calls  for 
a  down  paytnent  of  $2.50  and 
the  balance  of  $22.50  is  payable 
in  three  ecjual  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of  $7.50  each  to  be  made 
on  a  specified  date.  The  $50.00 
plan  calls  for  a  down  payment 
of  $5.00  and  three  monthly 
payments  of  $15.00  each. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that 
there  is  no  carrying  charge  for 
this  service.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  contract  (part  of  the 
a])plication  form  which  the 
customer  is  required  to  sign). 
Among  other*  things,  this  con¬ 
tract  permits  the  store — 

(a)  to  charge  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6%  on  the  unpaid 
balance  in  case  of  default 
of  any  payment 

(b)  the  right  to  repossess  the 
merchandise  or  coupon 
books  purchased  on  this 
plan,  and  to  retain  the 
amount  that  has  been  paid 
thereon  as  rent  for  said 
merchandise 

(c)  protection  against  loss, 

theft,  or  destruction  of  the  cou¬ 
pon  since  the  applicant  agrees, 
over  his  signature,  to  he  solely 
re.sponsible  for  any  such  contin¬ 
gencies. 

Procedure  of  Handling  Budget 
Book  Accounts 

When  a  customer  appears  at  the 
application  desk,  a  perforated  com¬ 
bination  application  and  contract 


form  is  made  out  in  duplicate,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color  being  used  for  each  plan. 
The  husband’s  signature  is  required, 
in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  ap¬ 
plicant.  Two  dates  are  used,  that  is 
the  10th  and  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Contracts  maturing  on  the  10th  are 
prefixed  by  the  numeral  “2”  and 
those  on  the  20th  by  “4”.  The  code 
used  to  distinguish  these  contracts 
from  other  credit  services  is  “B” 


followed  by  the  running  num¬ 
ber  assigned  to  each  contract. 
For  example,  let  us  assume 
that  the  325th  contract  signed 
matures  on  the  10th.  It 
would,  therefore.  l)e  designated 
“2B325”  while  the  next  con¬ 
tract.  let  us  say  maturing  on 
the  20th,  would  be  designated 
as  follows :  “4B326”.  This 
code  is  assigned  by  the  record 
clerk  ajtcr  the  application  has 
been  taken. 

Taking  of  Application 

An  application  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  immediately  if  an  appli¬ 
cant  has  already  established 
credit  with  the  store  on  the 
Household  Club  Account  or 
open  account  basis.  In  all 
other  cases  she  will  be  notified 
as  soon  as  the  account  is  ready. 
Since  every  effort  is  made  to 
establish  the  account  as  speedi¬ 
ly  as  possible,  the  duplicate  of 
the  application  form  is  torn  off 
and  dispatched  immediately  to 
the  Credit  Bureau.  The  origi¬ 
nal  application,  together  with 
the  original  and  duplicate  con¬ 
tracts,  is  then  filed  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  file.  If  the  contract  is  ap¬ 
proved,  the  following  notice  is 
sent  to  the  customer  after  first 
inserting  contract  number  on 
notice  and  after  making  out  the 
orignal  and  duplicate  receipts 
by  carbon.  Furthermore,  the 
book  number  is  inserted  on 
both  original  and  duplicate  of 
the  contract : 

“Dear  Customer: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
recent  request  for  a  BURDINE 
BUDGET  BOOK,  which  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  to  you  at  the 
Credit  Office,  upon  payment  of  the 
down-payment  of  $5.00. 

“Please  observe  carefully  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  on  the  outside  back 
cover  of  your  book.  .Mlow  the  sales 
person  to  detach  the  coupons  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  as  COUPONS 
ARE  NOT  GOOD  IF  DET.WHED. 
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This  is  for  your  protection  and  the 
Book  cannot  be  replaced  if  lost. 

“We  hope,  by  means  of  the  BUR- 
DINE  BUDGET  BOOK,  which 
may  be  used  in  any  department  of 
the  store,  to  make  your  shopping  in 
Burdines  a  greater  pleasure  to  vou. 

BURDINES,  INC. 

Account  No . 

Balance  on  contract  $45.00 
Payable  $15.00  per  month 

Starting  . 19.. 

“Please  Present  This  Notice  at  the 
Office.” 

When  the  customer  arrives  at  the 
Credit  Office  to  call  for  her  book, 
the  follovvinjj  procedure  has  been 
outlined  for  the  Credit  Office  staff : 

(a)  Accept  down  payment  of  $5.00 
or  $2.50  and  place  in  an  en¬ 
velope  to  be  attached  to  the 
credit  application,  contract,  etc. 

(b)  Have  customer  sign  inside  front 
cover  of  coupon  book. 

(c)  Have  customer  sign  receipt  for 
book  at  the  bottom  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  contract. 

After  these  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled,  the  customer  is  ready 
to  make  purchases  on  the  plan.  All 
papers  in  connection  with  this  type 
of  account  are  now  placed  in  the 
“completed”  file.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  envelopes  containing  the  down 
payments  are  attached  to  the  original 
receipt  and  sent  to  the  Cashier’s 
window  and  the  duplicate  receipt  is 
sent  to  the  Addressograph. 

The  Cashier's  instructions  are 
outlined  as  follows: 

(a)  Cashier  accepts  down  payment 
envelope  with  original  receipt, 
selects  blank  ledger  card  and 
posts  down  payment, 
fb)  Posts  charge  on  coupon  book. 

(c)  Places  ledger  card  in  file  for 
stenographer  to  fill  in  name  and 
address. 

(d)  Files  original  receipt  with  all 
receipts  for  the  day  to  be  kept 
in  permanent  file. 

(e)  Total  in  machine  at  end  of  day 
under  “B”  sales  is  posted  to 
control. 

(f)  Total  in  machine  at  end  of  day 
under  “B”  cash  is  posted  to 

control. 

Whenever  a  coupon  book  is  sold 
on  a  Burdine’s  Budget  Book  Ac¬ 
count  to  a  customer  who  has  previ¬ 
ously  established  a  budget  account. 
Household  Club  Account,  or  a 
charge  account,  all  that  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  while,  taking  the  application 
is  to  indicate  on  it  -that  customer 

“Has  -  Account.”  unless 

this  particular  account  has  been  in¬ 


active  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
in  that  case  all  credit  information 
must  be  filled  in. 

Cashiers  will  accept  budget  cou¬ 
pons  for  their  full  value  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  cash.  Book¬ 
keeping  for  purchases  is  therefore 
automatically  eliminated. 

Advertising  of  the  Service 
A  series  of  6  x  21  ads  illustrated 
with  a  photograph  of  the  budget 
lK)ok,  were  recently  used  to  promote 
this  service.  The  advertisement 
read  as  follows : 

BURDINE’S 

introduces 

A  NEW  FORM  OF 
CREDIT  SERVICE 
To  Miami 

“BURDINE  S  BUDGET  BOOK” 
(illustration ) 

For  the  $25.00  Budget  Book 
$2.50  Down — $7.50  Month 
Without  Carrying  Charges 

For  the  $50.00  Budget  Book 
$5.00  Down — $15.00  Month 

Without  Carrying  Charges 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
credit  service  ...  an  extra  conveni¬ 
ence  to  budget-minded  Burdine 
customers!  For  years  many  Miami¬ 
ans  have  purchased  on  our  several 
deferred  payment  plans  .  .  .  using 
the  Club  Plan  for  home  furnishings 
.  .  .  the  Lay-Away  Plan  which  holds 
purchases  of  $3.95  or  over  for  30 
days  for  a  one-quarter  down  pay¬ 
ment  .  .  .  the  D.  P.  plan  which  sim¬ 
plifies  the  purchase  of  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  NOW,  timed  conveniently  for 
your  extra  Christmas  buving,  we 
present  the  BURDINE  BUDGET 
BOOK,  a  new  service  which  enables 
customers  with  a  satisfactory  credit 
rating  to  make  use  of  these  credit 
coupons  throughout  the  store  ...  in 
every  department  .  .  .  first  floor  to 
si.xth  ...  on  articles  costing  as 
little  as  10  cents. 

The  Plan  Operates  in  This 
Simple  Manner 

1.  You  purchase  a  Burdine  Budget 
Book  containing  coupons  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  10  cents,  25  cents, 
50  cents  and  $1.00,  totaling 
$25.00  or  $50.00 

2.  You  make  a  down  pavment  of 
$2.50  on  the  $25.00  book  and  the 
balance  is  payable  in  3  monthly 
payments  of  $7.50  each.  On  the 
$50.00  book  the  down  payment 


is  $5.00  and  the  balance  payable 
in  3  monthly  payments  of  $15.00. 
There  is  no  carrying  charge  on 
either  book. 

Coupons  May  Be  Used  Just  As  You 
Would  Cash  in  Any  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Our  Store 

Questions  and  Ansivers  About  This 
Nc7V  Burdine  Credit  Service 

Q.  Where  do  I  make  application 
for  this  New  Burdine  Budget 
Book? 

A.  Applications  must  be  made  in 
person  at  the  Foyer  on  the 
Fourth  Floor. 

Q.  If  I  have  a  regular  Burdine 
Charge  Account  or  make  use  of 
any  of  the  other  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plans,  may  I  purchase 
these  Budget  Books? 

A.  Yes,  of  course,  we  are  happy  to 
offer  this  new  form  of  credit  to 
all  re.sponsible  people,  those 
who  enjoy  regular  employment 
or  a  reliable  source  of  income 
and  a  substantial  reputation. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  use  the  cou¬ 
pons  immediately  upon  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Burdine  Budget 
Book? 

A.  No,  the  coupons  may  be  used 
when  issued  or  may  be  used  any 
time  in  the  future  the  same  as 
ca.sh. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  exchange  cou¬ 
pons  for  cash  iti  any  depart¬ 
ment  ? 

A.  No,  coupons  must  be  iwesented 
in  the  closest  denomination  to 
the  purchase  you  m.ake  and  are 
not  transferable  into  cash  in  any 
department.  The  sole  purpose 
of  this  plan  is  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  buying  merchandise. 
Burdine’s  is  not  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  a  Budget  Book. 
Remember  —  applications  are 

taken  only  on  the  fourth  floor. 


Refrigerator  Terms 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  National  Committee 
of  Installment  Credit  Terms 
on  Domestic  Refrigerators  that 
the  length  of  terms  granted  on 
domestic  refrigerators  (apart¬ 
ment  house  installation  ex¬ 
cepted),  should  not  be  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  thirty-six  months 
and  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a  return  to  a  short¬ 
er  finance  period  as  more  nor¬ 
mal  economic  conditions  war¬ 
rant. 
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Disinterested  Selling 

By  A.  H.  WEHMEIER 
The  Emporium,  San  Franciso,  Calif. 


The  modern  department  store 
has  come  to  embrace  so  many 
functions  that  its  orj^anization  is 
more  complex  than  that  of  a  fair 
sized  city.  Unknowing  observers 
are  likely  to  be  so  lulled  by  the 
smooth  flow  of  the  store  processes 
as  to  miss  the  unapparent  problems 
existing  in  the  organization.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  working  in  the  business 
for  even  a  relatively  short  period 
they  Ix'come  sometimes  painfully 
evident. 

Among  the  current  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  large  store  organiza¬ 
tions  is  the  presentation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  its  customers  through  several 
thousand  salespersons,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  human  beings.  In 
this  dual  role  and  in  such  quantities 
they  direct  one  of  the  controls  to  a 
successful  organization.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  their  very  number  brings  a 
certain  anonymity  to  the  individual, 
frequently  causing  him  to  become 
disinterested  in  really  selling  his  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Selling  in  the  stores  has  certainly 
not  been  developed  to  anywhere 
near  an  optimum  point  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  sales  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space  or  per  salesperson  are 
lower  than  they  should  be.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Controllers  Congress  Re¬ 
ports,  average  sales  per  square  foot 
for  department  stores  were  less  than 
$40.00  for  1934.*  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  instances  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar  where  average 
sales  per  square  foot  reach  sixty 
dollars  or  more. 

One  of  the  discernible  causes  for 
this  difference  is  that  the  personnel 
department  in  many  stores  does  not 
perform  the  function  of  keeping  the 
salespeople  interested  in  their  work. 

There  are  several  things  which 
might  be  done.  Unified  leadership 
within  the  store  should  lie  secured 
for  the  salespeople ;  the  personnel 
department  should  be  responsible  for 
presenting  definite  suggestions  to 
improve  selling  and  give  the  store 
an  air  of  distinction ;  customary  re¬ 
lationships  between  salespeople  and 

*For  department  stores  with  annual  sales 
of  five  to  ten  million  dollars.  N.R.D.G.A. 
Departmental  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results  for  1934,  p.  14. 
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“An  Employee  Suggests”  might 
well  be  the  title  given  this  arti¬ 
cle.  It  has  come  to  us  from 
A.  H.  Wehmeier,  employee  of 
The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
with  a  note  as  follows.  “I  have 
read  with  very  great  interest 
your  November  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  make  a  contribution  my¬ 
self,  thus  the  enclosed.” 

Significant  in  its  breadth  of 
understanding  of  store  problems 
as  well  as  its  quality  of  thought, 
the  article,  “Disinterested  Sell¬ 
ing,”  is  proof  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  many  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  can  make  when  given  a 
chance  to  do  so.  We  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  publish  it. 


junior  e.xecutives  must  be  put  on  a 
new  basis ;  and  finally,  training  could 
go  farther  in  presenting  selling  in¬ 
formation  and  improving  the  quality 
of  selling. 

From  the  store’s  standpoint,  the 
issue  is  this : 

After  the  merchandise  is  in  the 
department,  the  only  way  to  convert 
it  into  cash  is  to  have  the  salesperson 
sell  it.  If  the  selling  force  doesn’t 
show  the  merchandise,  if  it  is  un- 
enthusiastic,  if  little  attempt  is  made 
to  please  the  customer,  the  relations 
between  the  store  and  the  sales¬ 
people  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  fashion  to  describe  this 
type  of  salesperson  as  “uninter¬ 
ested”.  Since  good  selling  is  so 
vitally  close  to  the  store’s  best  inter¬ 
ests,  something  must  be  done  to 
eliminate  this  type  of  selling — in 
short,  if  the  salesperson  cannot  be¬ 
come  interested  by  himself,  he  must 
be  made  interested. 

The  problem  in  securing  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  salespeople  is  as  follows. 
The  salesforce  is  classified  under 
both  the  merchandise  division  and 
management  division  in  most  retail 


organizations,  while  the  function  of 
keeping  selling  standards  up  are 
left  to  the  buyer.  Keeping  the  de¬ 
partmental  selling  force  interested  is 
currently  the  task  of  the  individual 
department  heads.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  in  some  depart¬ 
ments,  the  salespeople  are  lx)th  in¬ 
terested  in  the  customer  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  merchandise  and 
in  others,  they  are  definitely  unin¬ 
terested. 

At  the  1936  N.R.D.G.A.  Conven¬ 
tion,  Miss  Bertha  Speer,  salesgirl, 
made  a  criticism  of  departmental 
management  which  may  be  applied 
in  many  stores.  She  said  salespeople 
need  more  leadership,  and  more 
help.  The  salesperson  has  his  own 
ideas  about  himself  and  his  duties. 
If  the  term  disinterested  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  reaction  to  the  customer, 
it  can  be  applied  with  equal  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  store’s  treatment  of  the 
salesperson.  For  example,  the  writer 
has  sold  as  a  contingent  33  hours  a 
week  for  six  months  in  two  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  5th  Avenue  store  and  has 
never  received  or  heard  a  comment 
or  suggestion  from  any  source  on 
how  to  improve  salesmanship. 

Evidently  some  sort  of  unified 
leadership  is  required.  The  store  is 
composed  of  many  interdependent 
units  and  the  customer  reaction  is 
desired  for  the  store  as  a  whole 
rather  than  any  individual  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  dual  allegiance  of  the  sales¬ 
person  should  be  ended  or  modified 
to  a  great  extent  immediately.  The 
practice  has  been  that  the  personnel 
department  hires  the  employees, 
trains  them,  and  is  responsible  for 
system;  but  when  the  salesperson  is 
once  in  the  department,  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyer.  Salespeople 
should  be  supervised  solely  by  per¬ 
sonnel  with  the  following  three  ex¬ 
ceptions:  1.  When  the  new  sales¬ 
person  comes  in  the  department,  the 
assistant  buyer  should  show  the 
stock.  2.  The  buyer  should  intro¬ 
duce  all  new  merchandise.  3.  The 
assistant  buyer  should  keep  a  graph 
of  daily  sales  which  is  open  for 
members  of  the  salesforce  to  see. 

The  personnel  department  would 
have  a  new  and  valuable  duty  in  be- 
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ing  responsible  for  selling.  Among 
the  first  and  simplest  things  it  can 
do  is  to  make  definite  suggestions 
to  improve  selling  and  give  the  store 
an  air. 

The  following  group  of  sugges¬ 
tions,  most  of  which  involve  little 
or  no  additions  to  expense,  are 
typical  of  the  things  that  might  be 
worked  out. 

1.  Intensified  use  of  the  Store  Bul¬ 
letin  :  Some  department  stores 
utilize  a  bulletin  system  by  which 
employees  are  informed  of  cur¬ 
rent  happenings  and  regulations 
in  the  store  very  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  These  bulletins  could 
be  edited  to  secure  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  result.  Possibly  a  copy¬ 
writer  could  be  responsible  for 
re-phrasing  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  them  so  that  they 
turned  out  to  be  as  interesting  as 
an  advertisement.  W'hy  not  pic¬ 
tures  ? 

2.  Many  stores  now  utilize  the 
store  shopper  system.  That  is,  a 
shopper  hired  by  the  store  goes 
to  different  departments  and 
makes  purchases  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  up  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  service.  As  this  practice  now 
stands,  it  may  amount  to  having 
an  apparently  unpleasant  person 
making  every  effort  to  annoy  the 
salesperson  and  then  depart  after 
making  an  unusual  request  or  re¬ 
fusing  to  buy  anything. 

It  should  be  possible  for  this 
shopper  to  stop  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime  and  tell  the  sales|)erson 
just  exactly  where  she  erred, 
with  enough  tact  and  sense  of 
humor  so  that  criticism  won’t  be 
resented.  This  would  keep  sales¬ 
people  on  their  toes  and  serve 
extremely  well  as  training. 

3.  Suggestions  made  in  the  trade 
papers  which  are  frequently  well 
worked  out,  with  a  wide  basis 
of  experience,  are  rarely  used. 
The  sponsor  of  a  department 
might  keep  a  notelxiok  of  such 
items. 

4.  Lists  of  selling  points  of  un¬ 
doubted  merit  have  been  worked 
up  by  retailing  authorities  but 
have  not  been  brought  home  to 
the  salesforce.  A  store  might 
use  these  suggestions  very  easily. 
For  example,  any  store  having 
a  merit  system  by  which  sales¬ 
people  received  something  for 
good  work  could  issue  a  bulletin 
with  a  sentence  statement  from 
each  one  which  could  include  all 
the  best  selling  ideas. 


5.  Offset  Sheets — Stores  which  use 
offset  sheets  showing  the  day’s 
advertisements  for  departmental 
use  have  an  undeveloped  source 
of  salesperson  interest.  In  a  re¬ 
cently  conducted  survey,  it  was 
discovered  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  salesperson  didn't 
utilize  information  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  offset  sheet 
could  either  carry  a  simple  head¬ 
line  stating  something  as  “Use 
these  pointers  about  your  mer¬ 
chandise,’’  or  listing  the  selling 
points. 

6.  Often  the  older  salespeople  are 
very  unresponsive  to  innovations 
and  improvements.  .\  general 
rule  might  well  be  adopted  that 
in  every  department  there  should 
be  someone  who  is  young  and  of 
comparatively  brief  experience. 

If  this  is  impossible,  the  flying 
squad  system  should  be  utilized 
to  give  new  blood  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  selling. 

7.  It  is  now  recognized  that  .selling 
in  the  specialty  shops  is  on  a 
higher  level  than  that  in  the  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  salesper¬ 
sons  in  these  shops  have  devel- 
op)ed  what  might  be  called  “per¬ 
sonalized  selling’’  to  a  very  high 
level.  Personalized  selling  may 
be  defined  as  that  type  of  sell¬ 
ing  which  recognizes  each  cus¬ 
tomer  as  distinctively  individual 
rather  than  as  a  segment  of  a 
flock  of  people  who  come  to  the 
department. 

According  to  Alice  Hughes  of  the 
New  York  .American,  customers 
like  to  be  “recognized,  chatted  with, 
and  told  what  is  going  on  in  the 
store’’.  Bonwit  Teller’s  develop¬ 
ment  of  “.\  Day  at  Bonwit  Teller’’ 
suggests  what  can  be  done  along 
these  lines. 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  salesperson 
must  be  interested  or  the  requisite 
pains  to  personalize  the  sale  will  not 
be  forthcoming.  This  type  of  selling 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  salestnan  is  trained  and 
the  amount  of  interest  shown  to 
the  individual  customer. 

As  the  salesperson  enlarges  the 
meaning  of  her  goods  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  she  may  do  several  things  to 
personalize  the  sale : 

1.  Selling  statements  that  tell  the 
customer  she  will  be  given  a  part 
in  making  the  selection:  “Now, 
I’m  going  to  show  you  some  of 
these  and  you  point  out  to  me 
the  sort  of  things  you  like.’’  (Of 
course  the  customer  knows  she  is 
doing  the  selecting  anyway  and 


it  frequently  helps  to  let  her 
know  the  salespeople  realizes 
its.) 

2.  Asking  the  customer  to  describe 
the  use  to  which  the  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  put. 

3.  Always  thanking  a  customer  by 
name  when  possible. 

4.  Keeping  a  memorandum  of  reg¬ 
ular  customers  which  is  actively 
used  by  using  telephone,  writing, 
etc. 

Personalized  selling  is  exception¬ 
ally  valuable  to  the  quality  store 
since  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  a  jnirely 
I^rice  store  cannot  use.  The  ready- 
to-wear  department  in  the  specialty 
shops  are  especially  keen  at  this 
form  of  selling.  When  new  stock 
comes  in.  particular  dresses  are 
spotted  as  l)eing  just  what  Mrs.  So 
and  So  would  like,  and  the  custom¬ 
er  is  promptly  called  and  told  alx)ut 
it. 

Alany  departments  in  the  store 
could  develop  their  individuality  in 
tliis  way.  For  example,  in  China 
and  Glass,  a  list  of  customers  could 
be  used  periodically  to  suggest  the 
addition  or  replacement  of  i)ieces  to 
a  set.  Even  in  small  unit  sales  de- 
jiartments,  there  could  be  some  us¬ 
age  of  these  ideas.  Salespersons  al¬ 
ways  take  an  interest  in  some  of 
their  day’s  customers.  The  methods 
suggested  in  the  preceding  pages 
should  be  used  to  entice  them  to  in¬ 
terest  more  frequently.  Personalized 
selling  may  be  used  to  definitely  give 
a  store  an  edge  on  its  competitors 
and  so  justifies  the  expense  which 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion. 

♦  ♦  * 

Day  to  day  relationships  between 
salespeople  and  junior  executives 
must  be  put  on  a  new  basis.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  proper 
training  for  the  section  managers 
and  assistant  buyers.  The  section 
manager-salesperson  relationship  is 
one  of  primary  importance.  It  is  as 
necessary  that  the  section  manager 
appreciate  the  salesperson  as  the 
salesperson  recognize  his  authority. 
As  it  now  stands,  this  relationship 
is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  section  manager’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  personality  of  which  there 
is  no  end  of  variance.  In  many  cases 
in  training,  no  mention  or  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  for  the  terms  on  which 
he  and  the  salespersons  are  supposed 
to  be.  In  other  words,  one  of  the 
most  important  employee  tie-ups  in 
the  store  is  left  on  an  undefined 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Ending  up  the  old  year  here  at 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Headquarters 
everything  centers  around  in¬ 
tensive  preparations  for  the  26th 
Annual  Convention  only  a  few 
weeks  away.  As  you  read  this  sec¬ 
tion  you  will  probably  Ik*  making 
last-minute  arrangements  to  get 
away  from  your  store  or  other  place 
of  business  to  attend  what  should  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  of  all  our 
conventions.  Certainly  this  should 
l)e  true  of  our  Sales  Promotion  Ses¬ 
sions.  which  have  lx*en  built  around 
the  Panel  Discussion  type  of  meet¬ 
ing.  and  the  various  programs  of 
which  have  elicited  universal  ap- 
jiroval  from  the  membership. 

Time  will  tell  whether  everything 
works  out  as  we  expect,  but  in  the 
meantime  listen  to  these  comments 
from  sales  promotion  people  who 
have  lx*en  attending  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
conventions  for  many  years : 
“Bravo!  I  like  the  change  in  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  Convention,  very 
much.  Perhaps  now  fewer  of  us  will 
spout  ‘blue  sky’,  and  certainly  all  of 
us  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  so  much  hooey.” 

“I  think  the  new  program  idea  is 
excellent  and  should  result  in  a 
much  better  program  than  the  group 
has  ever  had  before.” 

“My  heartiest  congratulations  on 
the  sjdendid  program  you  have  ar¬ 
ranged.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the 
first  time  the  conference  is  getting 
down  to  essential  facts.  I  am  sure 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  will  evolve 
from  the  discussions  planned.” 

“It  sounds  like  a  fine  program 
and  should  do  a  lot  to  relieve  the 
tedium  which  has  characterized 
some  of  our  past  sessions.  If  the 
matter  of  handling  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  done  in  an  interesting  and 
provocative  way,  this  method  of 
programming  should  give  rise  to  a 
lot  of  vigorous  discussion.  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  idea.” 

“I  think  your  sales  promotion 
program  is  excellent.  The  panel  idea 
is  one  I  am  sure  will  be  much  more 
interesting,  and  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  usual  lengthy  set  speeches 
which  have  been  the  method  in  the 
past.” 

“I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the 


general  scheme  to  get  wider  repre¬ 
sentation  without  so  many  set 
speeches,  and  VERY,  VERY  much 
in  favor  of  eliminating  outsiders.  It 
is  so  obvious  that  many  of  these  are 
plugging  their  own  gaine  that  it  does 
not  seem  right.” 

Our  advice  to  any  sales  promoter 
who  wants  to  do  a  more  intelligent 
job  in  1937,  or  to  anyone  aspiring 
to  become  a  really  efficient  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  is  to  be  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  IN  PERSON  with  ears 
alert  and  with  paper  and  pencil 
galore.  Take  our  word  for  it,  this 
is  the  type  of  convention  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make  available  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  many,  many  practical  ideas 
that  you  can  take  back  home  and 
quickly  put  to  work.  And  remem¬ 
ber!  plenty  of  opportunity  will  lx 
afforded  for  you  to  enter  into  open 
discussions  and  to  get  the  answer 
to  whatever  big  problem  you  may 
have  in  mind. 

*  *  * 

.\  recent  letter  to  the  Association 
from  Richard  F.  Hach,  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  interested 
us  to  the  point  that  we  asked  his 
permission  to  quote  it  herein  for 
your  edification.  Incidentally,  it  has 
a  definite  bearing  on  the  need  for 
improving  packaging  in  our  stores, 
which  will  be  discussed  fully  at  the 
Second  Retail  Packaging  Clinic  dur¬ 
ing  the  Convention.  Here  is  Mr. 
Bach’s  letter; 

“Announcements  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
mention  the  theme  ‘solving  the  1937 
problems  of  retailing,  in  the  public’s 
interest’.  Platforms  and  principles, 
whether  stated  in  behalf  of  industry 
or  of  other  practical  interests  in 
American  life,  consistently  ignore 
one  important  plank,  namely,  the 
appearance  of  things.  A  consider¬ 
able  sector,  if  not  the  major  one, 
of  retail  business,  is  dependent  for 
its  public  interest  on  the  appearance 
of  the  product  oflFered.  It  is  no  long¬ 
er  sufficient  to  decide  on  production 
or  purchase  of  a  certain  item  and 
take  its  design  for  granted ;  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  design  of  the  product 
must  be  part  of  the  original  purpose 


to  produce  it.  The  history  of  the 
industrial  arts  proves  this  and 
Museum  collections  are  text  books 
where  this  story  is  illustrated  in 
three  dimensions.  Modern  industry 
and  modern  retailing  permit  a  vari¬ 
ation  as  their  chapter  in  this  story, 
namely,  the  api)lication  of  the  same 
kind  of  design-planning  to  quantity 
manufacture  .  .  .  This  letter  is  a 
plea  that  in  any  solution  of  1937 
problems  of  retailing  the  public’s  in¬ 
terest  in  design  and  appearance  of 
products  be  not  neglected  and  that 
design-quality  lx*  made  a  primary 
consideration,  ranking  with  those 
others  named  material-quality, 
workmanship  and  fair  value.” 

*  *  * 

What’s  ahead  in  1937?  .  .  .  Floyd 
W.  Parsons  answers  this  question 
very  handily  and  very  encouraging¬ 
ly  in  the  Decemlxr  17th  issue  of 
“Advertising  and  Selling”,  but  he 
also  includes  a  note  of  warning  as  he 
ends  his  article  thus :  “The  news  of 
the  present  hour  indicates  plainly 
that  the  depression  is  ended  and  the 
boom  is  on.  Get  alx)ard,  keep  your 
fingers  crossed  and  watch  your 
step.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  part  of 
Mr.  Parsons’  article  would  prove 
decidedly  helpful  to  the  membership 
just  at  this  juncture: 

The  Boom  Is  On 

“Everybody  is  shapinff  plans  for  the 
next  year.  And  what  a  year  it  promises 
to  be ! 

“If  war  can  be  averted,  or  restricted 
to  a  small  area,  1937  should  be  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  years  for  American 
business  in  tbe  nation’s  history. 

“The  facts  appear  to  be  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Out  of  Washington 
comes  word  the  primary  effort  of  the 
■Administration  will  be  devoted  to  creat¬ 
ing  ‘.An  Era  of  Good  Feeling,’  especially 
in  relations  between  government  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

“It  is  currently  indicated  that  Federal 
officials  will  be  more  moderate  in  their 
approach  to  national  problems.  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  rush  through  new  and 
drastic  measures  for  credit  control,  the 
purpose  being  to  prevent  any  form  of 
dangerous  inflation. 

“.Any  evidence  of  the  approach  of  a 
skyrocketing  of  prices  of  land,  securities 
or  commodities  will  immediately  bring 
into  action  all  of  the  powerful  forces  of 
stabilization  that  Washington  can  muster. 
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“Objectives  of  the  Administration  are  i 
set  forth  as  follows : 

“1.  Eliminate  peaks  and  valleys  in  the 
business  cycle  by  creating  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  planning,  using  taxa¬ 
tion  as  a  business  regulator,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  excessive  accumulations  of  wealth. 

“2.  Continue  the  squeezing  process  on 
holding  companies  and  employ  a  coer¬ 
cive  tax  on  intercorporate  dividends  to 
reduce  the  size  and  power  of  the  present 
highly  complicated  overhead  corporate 
structures. 

“3.  Raise  the  nation’s  living  standards 
to  new  record  levels  by  1940,  and  accom¬ 
plish  this  aim  by  expanding  wages,  de¬ 
creasing  work  hours,  and  utilizing  techni¬ 
cal  improvements.  The  Administration  is 
conviiKed  that  more  leisure  means  more 
consumption,  and  more  consumption 
necessitates  greater  production  of  goods 
and  services. 

“4.  Strive  to  preserve  peace  here  and 
abroad  not  only  for  humanitarian  rea¬ 
sons,  but  in  onler  that  prosperity  may  be 
developed  and  maintained. 

Cooperation 

“There  are  good  grounds  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  substantial  progress  may  be 
made  during  the  next  four  years  toward 
the  realization  of  these  major  aims  of 
the  government.  The  l)elief  is  growing 
that  the  President’s  chief  desire  is  to 
conserve  the  capitalistic  system,  but  make 
it  work  better  for  the  masses,  and  the 
spread  of  this  idea  is  sure  to  increase 
confidence  in  business  circles  and  pro¬ 
mote  wider  cooperation.” 

*  *  * 

Stores  reall}'  anxious  to  prevent 
business  unnecessarily  goitig  out  of 
the  window  will  be  interested  in  the 
findings  of  a  recent  Scripos-Howard 
survey  in  Cincinnati  which  might 
also  hold  true  of  your  city.  Greater 
than  the  accepted  population  sample 
was  contacted  in  order  to  place  the 
findings  above  any  question,  and  in 
one  phase  of  the  study  it  was  clearly 
determined  that  “Discourteous  Help 
is  the  Greatest  Source  of  LOST 
CUSTOMERS”. 

Examining  this  finding  more 
closely  we  note  that  two-thirds  of 
the  population  reported  no  dissatis¬ 
faction  when  asked  to  recall  “the 
worst  experience  you  had  which  may 
have  caused  you  to  discontinue  do¬ 
ing  business  with  one  or  more  stores 
rather  than  complain  in  person  to 
the  management,  which  is  always 
disagreeable.” 

However,  one-third  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  did  have  cause  to  complain, 
and  the  reasons  that  will  particularly 
interest  up-and-coming  sales  promo¬ 
tion  people  are  these:  “Discourte¬ 
ous  Help  15.2%  ;  Exchange  Trouble 
12.2% ;  Insufficient  Help  10.3% ; 
Misrepresentation  10.0% ;  Credit 
Practices  8.3% ;  Advertising  Exag¬ 
geration  7.3%”.  Here  you  have  a 
battery  of  6  reasons  that  accounted 
for  63.3%  of  Lost  Customers  in 
Cincinnati ;  it’s  a  pretty  safe  bet  that 


[  you  definitely  embarked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  overcome  these  same  abuses 
in  your  store  you  will  retain  in  1937 
a  goodly  number  of  customers  who 
ordinarily  leave  in  disgust  to  go 
elsewhere. 

*  *  * 

In  our  work  for  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  we’ve  been  en¬ 
deavoring  constantly  to  impress  up¬ 
on  Newspaper  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ments  that  their  contacts  with  stores 
would  be  much  more  productive 
mutually  if  they  made  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  learn  more  about  the  “Store 
Viewpoint”.  Asked  recently  to  ex¬ 
press  ourselves  on  this  subject,  we 
prepared  an  article  addressed  to 
them  in  the  initial  issue  of  Metro’s 
“Plus  Business”  magazine.  The  title 
of  the  article  was  “Sorry,  But  You’ll 
Have  to  WORK  for  Your  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Linage  in  1937”,  and 
because  an  improvement  in  this 
situation  might  very  nicely  benefit 
you  in  tiie  year  ahead  we  Ijelieve 
you  will  l)e  interested  in  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  article  in  question : 

“Sure,  I  know,  business  recovery  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  with  increasing  mo¬ 
mentum  .  .  .  and  just  as  has  occurred  in 
1936,  you  enthusiastically  feel  you  have 
every  right  to  expect  substantial  increases 
in  department  store  linage  in  1937. 

“But,  without  intending  in  any  way  to 
spoil  your  New  Year’s  celebration,  I 
would  urge  you  not  to  take  too  much  for 
granted  in  the  year  ahead. 

“Some  newspapers  will  get  their  full 
share  of  all  the  luscious  new  business  be¬ 
ing  predicted,  but  many  others — unless 
they  change  their  present  attitude — will 
not.  Which  newsj)apers  will  be  the 
Mucky  ones?’  That’s  easy  .  .  .  those  that 
realize  a  great  change  is  about  to  take 
place  in  the  conduct  of  Retail  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  ;  those  that  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  gear  themselves  adequately  and 
intelligently  to  meet  the  situation ! 

“.\nd  the  others — well,  they  still  be¬ 
lieve  stores  are  going  to  continue  to 
spend  their  publicity  money  freely  in  the 
same  inefficient  way  many  of  them  have 
been  spending  it  for  manv  years;  BUT 
THEY’RE  GOING  TO  BE  FOOLED! 

“.  .  .  But,  you  say,  you  can’t  put  the 
blame  on  the  newspaper  if  a  store 
doesn't  do  a  profitable  publicity  job  in 
more  than  three-quarters  of  its  depart¬ 
ments.  That  certainly  is  no  reflection  on 
the  calibre  of  the  newspaper.  No.  most 
of  the  trouble  has  been  with  the  store 
itself — and  most  stores  realize  it. 

Wasting  Time 

“But  the  newspapers  are  involved,  too. 
The  conditions  above-cited  cannot  con¬ 
tinue,  and  it  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
a  wise  procedure  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  men  to  study  the  question  thor¬ 
oughly  to  determine  how  they  might  do 
something  constructive  about  it. 

“What  have  newspapers  thus  far  been 
doing  to  help  stores  turn  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  into  a  profitable  venture  for 
them?  Very  little.  To  be  sure,  some 
newspapers  have  done  some  very  com¬ 


mendable  things  in  an  effort  to  serve 
their  retail  accounts  more  intelligently, 
but  for  every  one  of  these  organizations 
there  are  probably  ten  other  newspapers 
that  still  do  practically  nothing  to  deserve 
the  department  store  linage  they  get.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  news¬ 
papers’  representatives  have  actually 
wasted  the  time  of  store  advertising  de¬ 
partments  with  insignificant  matters  and 
petty  circulation  squabbles,  and — through 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts — have 
urged  stores  to  promote  in  the  news¬ 
paper  many  items  of  merchandise  and 
many  events  that  couldn’t  possibly  be 
profitable  to  the  stores. 

“.  .  .  I  would  like  to  register  one  big 
point  as  to  the  real  reason  solicitors  gen¬ 
erally  have  failed  to  click  with  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  :  They  do  not  have  the  “Store 
Viewpoint”;  they  do  not  know  the  store 
way  of  doing  things;  thus  they  are  in 
no  position  to  help  stores  solve  some  of 
their  most  pressing  sales  promotion  prob¬ 
lems.  If  they  could  they  would  be  much 
more  welcome  and  they  would  bring  their 
newspapers  substantial  increases  in  lin¬ 
age. 

The  Vital  Reason 

“Well,  you  might  say,  why  get  ex¬ 
cited  about  it;  the  paper  managed  to  get 
plenty  of  department  store  linage  in 
other  years  without  knowing  anything 
more  about  the  ‘store  viewpoint’  than 
it  does  today.  Why  say,  therefore,  that 
newspaper  publishers  must  really  WORK 
for  this  linage  in  1937,  instead  of  sitting 
back  and  w'aiting  for  it  to  come  to  them  ? 
.\nd,  we  answer,  for  this  vital  reason; 

“M'he  ‘store  viewpoint’  itself  is  rapidly 
changing;  stores  have  located  the  trouble 
responsible  for  all  the  wasteful,  ineffec¬ 
tive  newspaper  advertising  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  They  are  now  actively 
taking  steps  to  do  a  more  intelligent, 
more  scientific,  more  productive  job  right 
from  the  first  day  of  1937 ! 

“Thus  stores,  with  the  help  of  an  un¬ 
usual  new  equipment  of  facts  will  cease 
to  be  the  catch-alls  for  all  kinds  of  far¬ 
fetched  promotional  schemes.  Instead, 
they  will  know  exactly  what  should  oc¬ 
cupy  their  attention  every  minute  and 
thev  will  not  be  easily  diverted  from 
their  main  task  which  leads  to  better 
sales  volume  and  lietter  profit. 

Vital  Information 

“It  is  such  information  as  we  presented 
in  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  recent 
‘1937  Retailer’s  Calendar’  and  ‘Ideas  on 
Internal  Store  Promotion’,  applied  to 
problems  in  respective  communities,  that 
will  be  guiding  the  department  store 
through  the  forthcoming  year.  Does  it 
not  follow  that  if  the  newspaper  is  con¬ 
versant  with  the  direction  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  must  take  during  1937  (as  is 
clearly  portrayed  in  the  above-named 
publications')  that  its  representatives  will 
be  more  welcome  in  the  advertising 
offices  of  the  department  store?  Does  it 
not  mean  that  the  newspaper  represent¬ 
ative  will  be  better  able  to  demonstrate 
how  to  achieve  better  results  through  his 
medium. 

“.  .  .  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  ‘right 
kind’  of  newspaper  advertising,  and  so  I 
am  quite  sure  the  proper  effort  on  vour 
part  will  achieve  the  substantial  1937 
gains  in  linage  you  seek.  But  believe  me, 
it  must  be  a  real  ‘effort’.  It  cannot  be 
meaningless  chatter.” 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Gene  Hussey — 

Our  Congratulations 

RAFFIC  MANAGERS  of  re¬ 
tail  businesses  are  assuming  in¬ 
creasing  importance  among  the 
traffic  fraternity,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  singled  out  for  high  hon¬ 
ors.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
numerous  im]X)rtant  positions  held 
by  our  Chairman.  L.  E.  Muntwyler. 
in  important  traffic  organizations. — 
that  Frank  Rich.  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Chairman  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  Advisory  Board — ^that  W.  C. 
McDermott.  Traffic  Manager  of 
Woodward  &  I.othrop.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  recently  was  President  of  the 
Capitol  Traffic  Clul) — and  there  are 
many  others  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion. 

Now  we  hear  that  Gene  Hussey, 
Traffic  Manager  of  Jordan  Marsh 
Company.  Boston.  Mass.,  has  just 
been  elected  President  of  the  Traffic 
Club  of  New  England,  which  has  a 
membership  of  eleven  hundred.  Our 
most  sincere  congratulations.  Gene, 
and  we  are  sure  that  all  memlx'rs  of 
the  Traffic  Group  join  in  these  good 
wishes.  We  know  that  you  will 
bring  the  same  application  to  the 
duties  of  yoiy  office — the  same  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty  and  other  fine  char¬ 
acteristics.  that  we  have  always  asso¬ 
ciated  w’ith  you  as  a  Director  and 
Past  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group 
and  as  one  of  its  charter  memhers. 

Marking  of  Curtains 

A  memher  requested  that  we  de¬ 
velop  information  on  how  other 
stores  were  marking  curtains.  This 
meml)er  was  experiencing  some  dif¬ 
ficulty.  particularly  with  re.spect  to 
pinning  together  bv  means  of  the 
price  ticket,  a  pair  of  curtains  hav¬ 
ing  two  folds.  We  are  reproducing 
the  replies  received,  believing  they 
will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

From  MorshnU  Field  &  Compaiiv, 
Chicago,  III. 

“1  :  Curtains  rwhen  purchased  in 
pairs') : 

a:  One  curtain  is  marked. 
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b:  Curtain  marked  at  top  in 
rod  holder. 

c :  Soabar  pin  ticket  machine 
used  (recent  model). 

d:  .Soabar  ticket — R.T.W.  112 
is  used. 

e :  The  Soabar  fine  wire  is 
used. 

“2 :  Curtain  Panels  ( when  pur¬ 
chased  singly.) :  Same  as 
pairs  except  that  the  price  is 
shown  on  each. 

“3 :  Draperies : 

a:  One  drape  (if  in  pairs)  is 
marked. 

b :  Draperies  are  marked  at  the 
top. 

c :  Price  tickets  printed  on  ma¬ 
chine. 

d :  Price  ticket  attached  by 
hand. 

e :  Soabar  ticket  No.  5  is  used. 

“The  above  procedure  has  been 
followed  for  some  time  without  any 
ill  results.  The  selling  sections,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  are  in  accord  with 
this  type  of  marking.” 


From  B.  Altman  &  Company, 

New  York  City: 

“The  foldover  ticket  (Soabar  No. 
4x5)  is  used  solely  to  protect  the 
fabric,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
fasten  the  curtains  in  pairs.” 

From  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Ncto  York  City: 

“We  price  mark  curtains  by 
means  of  a  Soabar  Attaching  Ma¬ 
chine,  attaching  the  price  tag  to  the 
uppermost  corner  of  the  curtain.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  fasten  our  cur¬ 
tains  in  pairs,  since  they  are  sold 
from  displayed  samples.” 

From  Strazi'bridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

"We  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
serious  difficulty.  We  use  a  Soabar 
ticket.  No.  P.  T.  112.” 

From  Bloomiiigdale’s, 

Ni'Zi’  York  City: 

“Our  curtains  are  still  being 
marked  by  the  Dennison  and  Soa¬ 
bar  machines  as  we  are  experiencing 
no  difficulty  and  are  getting  no  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments.” 

From  IPoodzvard  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

“One-half  pair  of  curtains  to  be 
displayed  as  a  sample,  is  marked 
with  the  fold-over  pin  ticket,  Kimco 
7Y.  On  this  we  indicate  the  quanti¬ 
ty  by  checking  a  number  on  the  back 
of  the  ticket ;  each  time  a  sale  is 
made  the  salesperson  crosses  out  the 
number  of  pairs  sold  so  that  the 
sample  ticket  will  alw'ays  show  the 
number  of  pairs  in  stock. 

“The  stock  curtains  are  marked 
with  the  Soabar  pin  ticket ;  as  all 
curtains  are  tied  in  pairs  by  the 
manufacturers,  we  do  not  attempt 
to  fasten  them  with  pin  tickets ;  in 
stock  they  are  not  handled  by  cus¬ 
tomers  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  paired.” 

From  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio : 

“It  is  our  experience  that  either 
our  customer  or  our  salesperson 
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opens  every  curtain  to  examine  the 
fabric  for  imperfections.  We  have 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  pin  the 
curtains  together  and  usually  mark 
such  articles  by  placing  one  pin 
ticket  to  the  top  curtain  of  each  pair 
only.” 

From  Gimbcl  Brothers, 

New  York  City: 

“Practically  all  of  our  curtains 
come  to  us  banded  in  pairs  and 
therefore  we  put  a  Soabar  pin  ticket 
on  one  curtain.  However,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Soabar  pin  ticketing 
machine  may  be  so  adjusted  that 
several  folds  may  be  taken  into  the 
machine.” 

May  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  stores  quoted  above  who  sub¬ 
mitted  this  information ;  and  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  shall 
be  glad  to  secure  similar  marking 
information  on  other  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  upon  the  request  of  any 
member. 

Safety  Rules 

Let  us  hope  that  the  safety  rules 
and  regulations  recently  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  for  common  and  contract 
highway  motor  carriers,  of  persons 
and  property  in  interstate  commerce, 
will  prove  an  effective  aid  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  appalling  loss  of  life  and 
limb  sustained  each  year  from  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents.  All  of  our  Govern¬ 
mental  agencies  —  Federal,  state, 
county  anci  city — cannot  devote  too 
much  time  and  study  to  this  all  im¬ 
portant  problem  which  results  in 
yearly  loss  of  life  approaching  our 
total  losses  suffered  during  the 
World  War. 

These  regulations  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  four  parts :  ‘‘Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  drivers,”  “Basic  rules  for 
driving  of  motor  vehicles.”  “Re¬ 
quirements  as  to  parts  and  accessor¬ 
ies  necessary  for  safe  operation,”  all 
of  which  become  effective  July  1st, 
and  the  fourth  being  “Rules  for  the 
reporting  of  accidents”  which  be¬ 
comes  effective  April  1st.  The  Com¬ 
mission  expressed  the  hope  that 
these  rules  and  regulations  applica¬ 
ble  to  interstate  commerce  would  be 
adopted  by  states  for  intrastate  com¬ 
merce,  thereby  bringing  about  a 
much  desired  uniformity. 

These  rules  and  regulations  rep¬ 
resent  the  first  step  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  safety  program  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  a  result  of  hearings,  investi¬ 
gations  and  conferences,  the  I.C.C. 
will  prescribe  more  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  increase  the' safety  of  our 
highways. 


Beginning  January  11th,  at  the 
Commission's  offices  in  Washington, 
hearings  will  commence  on  Ex 
Parte  No.  MC-2,  which  is  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Commission  to 
determine  the  maximum  hours  of 
service  which  they  should  prescribe 
for  employees  of  common  and  con¬ 
tract  carriers  of  passengers  and 
freight  in  interstate  commerce. 

Insurance  Regulations 

The  Commission  has  postponed 
the  effective  date  of  the  minimum 
insurance  requirments  which  they 
prescribed  for  common  and  contract 
carriers  in  interstate  commerce  from 
December  15th,  1936,  to  February 
15th,  1937. 

Cartage  Charges  on  China, 
Earthenware  and  Glass  Imports 

There  are  a  number  of  firms  in 
New  York  City  that  import  china, 
earthenware  and  glassware,  who  sell 
to  our  members.  For  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  these  firms  to  assess  packing  and 
cartage  charges — (they  using  their 
own  local  truckmen  in  effecting  de¬ 
livery  of  shipments  to  the  carrier 
terminals  specified  by  the  retailer) 
— in  either  one  lump  amount  or  in 
separate  charges  for  packing  and 
cartage.  This  custom  of  making 
packing  and  cartage  charges,  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  fifty 
years  and  the  jjricc  at  which  the 
merchandise  is  sold  does  not  include 
these  elements  of  cost. 

These  shipments  move  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  direct  from  customs  or  the  im¬ 
port  dock  on  orders  for  case  or  cask 
quantities  and  smaller  orders  are 
filled  from  a  stock  maintained  by 
the  importer  at  his  place  of  business. 

With  railroad  pickup  and  delivery 
service  in  effect,  members  may  want 
to  review  their  routings  on  this  mer¬ 
chandise  and  where  the  shipments 
are  coming  by  freight  forwarder  or 
where  they  are  routed  through  a 
packing  company  for  consolidation, 
they  may  want  to  divert  such  ship¬ 
ments  to  railroads  in  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  these  local  cartage  charges. 

Railroad  pickup  service,  however, 
will  be  available  only  on  shipments 
moving  from  the  importers’  place  of 
business  and  not  on  shipments  which 
move  directly  to  the  store  from  cus¬ 
toms  or  the  import  dock. 

Tremendous  Improvement  in  Rail 
Earnings 

The  final  figures  for  1936  will  show 
a  total  net  income  for  the  Class  I 


railroads  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  compared  with 
seven  and  one-half  million  in  1935, 
which  constitutes  an  increase  of 
1889%.  Contrasting  this  with  a  net 
loss  of  seventeen  million  dollars  in 
1934  gives  some  idea  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  rail  earnings  during 
the  past  year. 

Gross  revenues  in  1936  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  four  billion  dollars  or  16% 
better  than  1935 — 22%  higher  than 
193*1 — and  represent  -the  highest 
gross  revenues  since  1930. 

It  is  believed  that  the  gross  rev¬ 
enue  for  1937  will  be  10  to  15% 
higher  than  in  1936.  The  results  of 
1936  and  the  prospects  for  1937  in¬ 
dicate  that  our  railroads  are  sharing 
and  will  continue  to  share  in  the 
general  uplift  in  business  that  we 
are  experiencing. 

Acme  Held  to  be  Broker 

The  Acme  Fast  Freight  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies,  some  time  ago, 
made  application  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  to  entitle  them  to  operate 
under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  1935 
as  a  common  carrier,  contending 
that  the  nature  of  their  operations 
entitled  them  to  such  a  classification. 

Hearings  were  held  before  Ex¬ 
aminer  C.  I.  Kephart  in  a  proceed¬ 
ing  known  as  MC-2200  and  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  in  a  recommended  report  to 
the  Commission  issued  on  August 
14th,  ruled  that  the  applicant  should 
be  classified  as  a  broker  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  as  a  common  carrier  in 
others,  and  as  a  shipper  in  relation 
to  railroads.  Further  hearings  were 
held  and  as  a  result  of  such  hearings, 
the  E.xaminer  has  issued  a  recom¬ 
mended  supplemental  report  finding 
that  Acme  should  be  denied  a  certifi¬ 
cate  as  a  common  carrier  by  motor 
truck,  and  that  instead  they  should 
be  given  the  status  of  broker  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act. 

The  Examiner  stated  that  of  the 
twenty-one  hundred  motor  carriers 
serving  the  applicant.  94%  were 
common  carriers  and  that  these  car¬ 
riers  served  others,  in  addition  to 
Acme,  and  that  the  applicant  exer¬ 
cised  little  or  no  control  over  the 
operations  of  these  common  carriers. 
The  Examiner  held  that  in  order 
that  Acme  be  entitled  to  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  they  must  be  served  solely  by 
contract  carriers  under  lease  or  that 
they  have  other  arrangements  estab¬ 
lishing  subordination  and  control 
over  such  contract  carriers. 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  22 


SINCE  the  last  issue  of  The 
Ik'LLKTiN  there  have  lx.‘en  rend¬ 
ered  a  few  additional  ( )ffice  De¬ 
cisions  hy  the  Internal  Revenue  De¬ 
partment.  These  are  numl)t‘red 
S.S.T.  55  to  63.  XuiuIkts  55,  56, 
58.  59.  61  and  62  do  not  ai)ply  to 
retail  oiH*rations.  The  otlier  De¬ 
cisions  are  exjdained  1k-1ow: 

Extension  of  Time  for  Returns 
(Form  940  Re  Title  IX) 

S.S.T.  57 — With  respect  to  the 
Federal  tax  on  i)ayrolls  f<ir  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  credit  is  allowed 
for  contrihutions  |)aid  into  State  un- 
em])loyment  funds,  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Act.  This  credit 
will  only  he  allowed,  however,  upon 
receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the  prop¬ 
er  State  officer  indicating  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  to  the  State.  The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
has  provided  Form  940-.\.  to  he 
usefl  hy  State  officers  charged  with 
administering  State  unemployment 
insurance  laws,  to  certify  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  contrihutions  to  State  futKls. 
This  Form  940- .A  is  to  lx*  forwarded 
I)y  such  State  officers  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  be 
received  not  later  than  March  15, 
following  the.  close  of  the  taxable 
year. 

Employers  who  expect  to  receive 
from  their  State  officers  copies  of 
Form  940-/\  to  indicate  that  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  on  this  Form 
has  been  filed  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  and  who  have 
not  received  such  copies  need  not 
wait  their  receipt  nor  need  they  ap¬ 
ply  for  an  extension  of  time  for  fil¬ 
ing  F'orm  940  which  is  due  on  or 
before  January  31  of  each  year. 

Form  940  must  accordingly  l)e 
filed  on  or  before  the  final  date  irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  have  forwarded  the  proof 
of  credit  940-A. 

Deduction  of  Tax  from  Wages 

.S.S.T.  60 — This  concerns  a  query 
relative  to  the  payment  by  the  ctn- 
ploycr  of  the  enqiloyees’  ta.x  im¬ 
posed  under  Title  VI  1 1  of  the  So¬ 
cial  .Security  Act  without  deducting 
such  tax  from  employees’  wages. 


The  ( )ffice  Decision  (jiiotes  .Arti¬ 
cle  204  of  Regulations  91  (  See  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  19.  Controllers’  Congress) 
and  .states  further : 

“Under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  regulations,  the  em¬ 
ployees’  tax  is  required  to  be 
collected  by  the  emoloyer  from 
the  employee,  but  if  tbe  em¬ 
ployer  fails  to  make  sucb  col¬ 
lection  he  is  nevertheless  liable 
for  tbe  tax.” 

Form  of  Receipt  to  Employees  for 
Deductions  Under  Title  VIII 

S..S.T.  63 — The  question  raised 
here  is  concerned  with  compliance  of 
Regulations  91. '.Article  206,  requir¬ 
ing  that  statements  of  ta.x  deductions 
lx?  furnished  to  employees,  in  the 
following  instances;  (See  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Social  .Security  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  19.) 

1.  .A  notation  is  made  on  a  check 
issued  to  an  employee  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  sliowing  the 
amount  of  the  employees’  tax  de¬ 
ducted. 

2.  Entries  are  made  on  a  i)ay  roll 
sheet  or  pay  voucher  showing  the 
total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  an 
employee  and  the  amount  of  the 
employees’  ta.x  deducted  there¬ 
from.  the  ])ay  roll  or  vf)ucher 
being  signed  by  the  employee 
upon  the  receii)t  of  his  wages  and 
retained  by  tbe  employer. 

The  decision  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  .states  that  .Article  206 
contcmjdates  that  an  employee  .shall 
receive  at  the  time  of  wage  payment 
a  written  statement  “to  be  retained 
by  tbe  employee  at  least  jor  such 
reasonable  period*  as  may  lx*  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  bim  to  determine 
whether  the  emjdoyees’  tax  .  .  .  has 
been  correctly  computed  and  de¬ 
ducted.” 

The  Bureau,  therefore,  holds  that 
a  notation  on  a  check  issued  to  an 
employee  in  ])a\  nient  of  wages  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  the  decluction  of 
the  tax  as  distinguished  from  any 
other  deductions  complies  with  the 
intent  of  .Article  206.  Thus  it  would 
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appear  that  payroll  checks  with 
stubs  or  vouchers  attached  are  not 
necessary. 

The  decision  further  holds  that  an 
entry  on  a  time  card,  pay  envelope, 
or  pay  voucher  constitutes  compli¬ 
ance  if  the  condition  set  forth  in  the 
quotation  above  is  fulfilled.  It  would 
thus  apjx'ar  that  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
time  card,  pay  envelope  or  pay 
voucher  that  there  would  be  compli¬ 
ance  with  .Article  206  only  if  these 
could  lx  retained  by  tbe  employee 
for  a  rea.sonable  period. 

Tbe  decision  holds,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  second  instance 
cited  alx)ve  that  a  written  statement 
which  is  merely  signed  by  the  em¬ 
ployee  without  rea.sonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  fletermine  the  e.xact 
amount  and  purpose  of  the  deduc¬ 
tion  and  which  is  retained  by  tbe 
employer,  even  tbougb  it  shows  the 
purpose  and  amount  of  the  deduc¬ 
tion.  docs  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  .Article  206. 

*  ♦  * 

In  addition  to  the  alx)ve  numbered 
( )ffice  Decisions,  there  is  presented 
belf)w  additional  information  pertin¬ 
ent  to  retail  operations,  obtained  by 
your  .Association  tbrough  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Receipts  to  Employees  for 

Deductions  Under  Title  VIII 

.Advice  was  requested  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  whether  it 
would  lx  permissible  to  enclose  a 
slip  in  each  employee’s  pay  envelope 
containing  the  following  or  similar 
words :  “There  has  been  deducted 
from  tbe  .salary  due  you  one  per  cent 
under  .section  801  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  .Act.” 

The  Bureau’s  response  indicated 
that  a  written  statement  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  employees  accompanying 
each  wage  payment  showing  the 
amount  of  employees’  tax  deducted 
from  such  wages,  but  that  no  pre¬ 
scribed  form  for  such  written  state¬ 
ment  is  required.  However,  the 
amount  of  tax  deducted  must  lx  ex¬ 
pressed  in  monetary  terms  and  not 
in  terms  of  percentages  of  the  wages 
])aid.  (Continued  on  pa(je  26) 
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Period  Covered  By  Monthly 

Returns  Under  Title  VIII 

The  question  was  raised  whether 
in  cases  where  a  wage  payment 
made  in  a  particular  month  is  for 
services  performed  partly  in  that 
month  and  partly  in  the  preceding 
month,  it  will  be  necessary  (for  pur¬ 
poses  of  Monthly  Returns)  to  make 
an  adjustment  of  the  wage  payment 
to  show  the  proix)rtionate  parts  at¬ 
tributable  to  services  |x*rformed  dur¬ 
ing  each  month. 

The  Bureau  replied  that  each  re¬ 
turn  filed  for  a  given  calendar  month 
must  show  the  total  wages  which 
l)ecame  taxable  during  that  month. 
Wages  become  taxable  when  actu¬ 
ally  paid*  or  if  constructively  paid 
prior  to  actual  payment,  when  con¬ 
structively  paid.  (See  Controllers’ 
Congress  Social  Security  Bulletin 
No.  19,  Article  203  for  discussion 
of  constructive  receipt,  and  Article 
303  for  di.scussion  (»f  constructive 
payment.) 

The  following  examples  were  of¬ 
fered  as  illustrations ; 

“(1)  Employer  ‘A'  pays  his  em¬ 
ployees  on  A])ril  7.  1937  for 
services  jx'rfornied  by  such 
emplovees  from  March  29. 
1937  to  April  3.  1937.  Em¬ 
ployer  ‘A’  should  include  in 
ins  monthly  ta.x  return  filed 
for  the  month  of  April  the 
total  taxable  wages  thus  paid, 
irrespective  of  tlie  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  services  for 
which  such  wages  were  paid 
were  perfornu'd  in  March. 
“(2)  Emjdoyer  ‘.\'  pays  his  em¬ 
ployees  on  January  6,  1937  for 
services  performed  by  such 
employees  from  December  28, 
1936  to  January  2.  1937.  Em¬ 
ployer  ‘A’  should  rejMtrt  on  his 
monthly  tax  return  filed  for 
January  only  that  portion  of 
the  wages  paid  in  January 
which  is  attributable  to  ser¬ 
vices  performed  in  that  month. 
The  portion  attributable  to 
services  nerformed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  is  excluded,  for  the  rea¬ 
son,  as  stated  above,  that  the 
taxes  imposed  under  Title 
\^III  of  the  Act  apply  only 
with  respect  to  ‘wages’  paid 
after  Decemlxr  31,  1936  for 
‘employment’  on  and  after  that 
date.” 

With  reference  to  the  above  ex¬ 
amples.  it  will  lx*  necessary  to  allo¬ 
cate  to  tbe  calendar  year  in  which 
earned,  wages  paid  in  a  subsequent 
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calendar  year.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  include  in  monthly  re¬ 
turns  (and  it  may  be  assumed  in 
quarterly  information  returns  SS2 
and  SS2a)  the  wages  accrued  as  of 
the  end  of  the  month,  except  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Determining  Bonuses  .4pplieable 
to  Taxable  Year  Under  Title  IX 

Reference  to  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  was  made  for  a  ruling 
with  respect  to  the  method  to  be 
used  in  determining  for  the  jmrposes 
of  Title  IX,  the  amount  f)f  bonuses 
ajiplicable  to  the  calendar  year  1936, 
by  stores  whose  records  are  kept  on 
a  fiscal  year  basis,  ending  January 
31.  The  problem  arises  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  lM)nuses  which  are  based 
upon  the  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  determined  and  paid 
until  sometime  in  February  of  the 
following  fiscal  year.  Yet  the  return 
(Form  940)  covering  the  calendar 
vear  1936  must  be  filed  bv  lanuarv 
'31.  1937. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  ruled  in  effect  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Stores  making  their  returns  under 
Title  IX  for  the  calendar  year  1936 
should  determine  the  amount  of  the 
bonuses  apjdicable  to  said  calendar 
year  by  taking  1/12  of  the  boimses 
actually  paid  for  the  year  ended 
January  31.  1936,  and  adding  there¬ 
to  11/12  of  the  estimated  amount  of 
the  Inmuses  earned  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  January  31.  1937. 

‘‘If  the  amount  so  estimated  for 
the  calendar  year  1936  and  reported 
in  the  returns  for  such  year  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  amount  which  is  sub¬ 
sequently  determined  to  be  j^ayable, 
any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
therefrom  will  be  refunded  or  cred¬ 
ited  as  ])rovided  in  articles  210  and 
503  of  Regulations  00”.  (This  sub¬ 
stantiates  statement  in  Controllers’ 
Congress  Bulletin  No.  12,  article 
210).  “If  the  amount  .so  estimated 
for  the  calendar  year  1936  and  re¬ 
ported  in  the  returns  for  that  year 
is  less  than  the  amount  which  is 
subsequently  determined  to  have 
been  payable,  the  store  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  advise  the  collector  under 
oath  of  the  amount  of  the  bonuses 
which  has  not  been  reported  in  the 
return  for  the  calendar  year  during 
which  the  services  were  performed 
and  to  pay  any  tax  with  respect 
thereto  at  the  rate  in  effect  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  ser¬ 
vices  were  perfornx*d.” 


Supper  Money  and  Supper  MeaU 
Under  Titles  VIII  and  IX 

The  following  circumstances  with 
respect  to  supper  meals  and  supper 
money  advanced  to  employees  were 
presented  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  a  ruling  to  determine 
whether  such  advances  or  meals  are 
taxable  under  Titles  VIII  and  IX : 

( 1 )  ‘‘During  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  particularly,  and  at  times 
of  taking  inventory,  and  when 
it  is  necessary  for  the  employee 
to  work  during  the  evening 
after  supper,  retailers  having 
cafeterias  in  their  stores,  in  or¬ 
der  to  save  the  employee’s  time 
in  going  home  and  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  good  will, 
contentment,  and  efficiency  of 
the  emjiloyees,  direct  or  permit 
employees  to  go  to  the  cafe¬ 
terias  without  charge  to  obtain 
the  evening  meal.” 

(2)  “Also,  it  is  a  practice  in  certain 
retail  stores  not  operating  their 
own  cafeterias  within  the  stores 
to  advance  to  employees  as  ex¬ 
pense  money  for  supper, 
amounts  with  which  the  em¬ 
ployee  goes  out  to  restaurants 
nearby,  purchases  and  eats  his 
or  her  food  and  returns  to  the 
store  for  evening  work  during 
rush  periods  or  during  periods 
of  inventory  taking.” 

The  Bureau  has  advised — 

“ - that  where  an  individual 

performs  extra  labor  for  his 
enqiloyer  after  regular  business 
hours  and  is  paid  ‘supper 
money'  or  the  meal  is  furnished 
by  the  employer,  such  amount 
or  the  value  thereof  not  being 
considered  additional  remuner¬ 
ation  and  not  being  charged  to 
the  salary  account,  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  amount  paid  or 
the  value  of  the  meal  is  for  the 
convenience  of  the  employer 
and  does  not  constitute' ‘wages’, 
subject  '  to  the  taxes  imposed 
under  Titles  VIII  and  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.” 

This  confirms  the  interpretations 
in  the  Controllers’  Congress  Bulletin 
Nos.  12  and  19.  Article  207  and 
Articles  14  and  16  respectively. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  a 
change  in  the  Expense  Manual  in 
the  classification  of  “Supper  Money” 
from  payroll  to  unclassified  expense 
in  the  respective  functions  and  sub¬ 
functions.  promulgated  February 
1936  in  accordance  with  the  above. 
This  change  was  noted  in  the  Feb- 
uarv  Bidletin  of  the  .Association. 
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Piece  Goods 

•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


Milwaukee  Store  Fosters  Style  Interest  in  Department 


How  piece  goods  are  being  sold 
on  the  basis  of  style  and  better 
turnover  at  a  profit  in  the 
Boston  Store  in  Milwaukee  is  the 
story  told  by  Mr.  Morris  Weber. 
Facing  the  new  year.  Mr.  Weber 
iKlieves  that  “the  depression  method 
of  selling  fabric  at  a  price  where  the 
necessary  volume  will  be  tough  to 
get"  must  lie  discarded. 

"There  is  no  choice."  he  says. 
"We  must  be  more  profit-minded  in 
selling  as  well  as  in  stocks.  Active 
staples,  new  style  fabrics  and  better 
colors  must  be  backed  with  a  con¬ 
tinually  changing  story  that  will 
create  active  interest  in  all  fabrics. 
If  we  are  to  have  better  turnover  we 
must  have  better  selling  and  active 
promotions.” 

ork  to  Create  Interest 

.•\n  evident  style-awareness  in 
your  department  will  stimulate  a 
corre.sponding  creative  interest  in 
your  customers.  It  will  make  your 
salespeople  enthusiastic  about  their 
work. 

“We  give  our  girls.”  says  Mr. 
W'eber.  “an  entirely  different  type 
of  sales  training,  based  on  the  belief 
that  better  selling  involves  three  im¬ 
portant  elements : 

1.  Faljrics  must  be  sold 

2.  Customer  must  be  enthusiastic 
about  them 

3.  Customer  must  feel  she  wants  to 
come  again 

“If  customers  are  to  be  made  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  fashion,  they  must 
be  dealt  with  by  salespeople  who 
can  advise  them  with  authority.  This 
means  careful  training,  but  the 
trouble  we  go  to  is  more  than  worth 
it,  for  we  find  that  once  a  customer 
has  been  helped  by  us  to  make  a  be¬ 
coming,  style-right  dress,  she  can  al¬ 
ways  be  counted  upon  to  make 
something  else. 

“Piece  goods  customers  vary 
greatly.  In  order  to  help  our  girls 
to  understand  the  needs  of  so  wide  a 
variety  of  people,  we  allow  them  all 
to  sell  every  type  of  material 
throughout  the  entire  department. 
We  continually  impress  upon  the 
salespeople  that  they  are  to  stay 
with  any  customer  they  contact  and 


sell  her  any  type  of  material  she  de¬ 
sires.  This  inter-departmental  type 
of  selling  is  appreciated  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  is  excellent  for  the  sales¬ 
people.  (Each  of  our  girls  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  special  section  for  the 
care  of  stock,  displays,  etc.) 

Display  Tie-Up 

“From  twenty-five  to  thirty  made- 
up  garments  are  always  on  display 
on  the  floor,  to  dramatize  fabrics  in¬ 
to  garments  for  both  customers  and 
salespeople.  No  dress  is  used  for 
longer  than  a  two-week  period.  Be¬ 
cause  our  purpose  is  to  have  each 
fabric  we  sell  leave  the  store  as  a 
fully  planned  garment,  we  keep  in 
the  department,  fashion  magazines 
and  a  pattern  catalogue  with  swatch¬ 
es  of  fabrics  suited  to  the  various 
styles.  Our  girls  show  these  to  the 
customers  in  the  application  of  their 
style  story  to  the  fabric.  Rather 
than  lose  a  sale  with  the  customer 
who  leaves  the  fabric  counter  to  se¬ 
lect  a  pattern,  the  salesgirl  accom¬ 
panies  her  to  help  in  the  selection 
of  the  pattern.  Although  our  girls 
sell  trimming  ideas,  our  trimming 
departments  are  not  on  the  fabric 
floor.  Our  training,  however,  in¬ 
cludes  the  use  of  trimmings — even 
the  making  up  of  fur  collars  for 
coats. 

“Due  to  the  fine  work  of  our 


training  department,  all  piece  goods 
saleswomen  receive  ready-to-wear 
fashion  training.  Fully  instructed  in 
the  style  story  of  the  day,  the  girls 
are  encouraged  to  interpret  what 
they  have  learned  in  the  use  of  their 
own  fabrics,  the  use  of  a  pattern  that 
is  correct  for  the  fabric,  and  the 
proper  trimming  to  complete  the 
dress.  All  this  requires  a  concen¬ 
trated  drive  with  your  salespeople 
and  close  cooperation  between  the 
fabric  buyer  and  the  training  depart¬ 
ment. 

Individualized  Selling 

"In  addition  to  general  style  train¬ 
ing,  we  train  the  salespeople  in  suit¬ 
ing  the  style  to  the  individual  cus¬ 
tomer.  Only  when  the  salesperson 
can  interpret  the  customer’s  indi¬ 
vidual  need  as  to  fabric  and  pattern 
can  she  impress  the  customer  with 
the  authority  and  usefulness  of  her 
style  knowledge. 

“No  emphasis  is  laid  on  price,  al- 
thc)ugh  every  salesperson  knows  that 
our  fabric  values  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  values  in  our  city.  To 
add  real  vitality  to  our  selling,  each 
girl  at  a  sales  meeting  personally 
analyzes  the  needs  of  a  recent  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  way  in  which  she 
made  her  sale.” 

Tlie  interesting  story  of  these 
meetings  follows: 


Analyzing  Needs  of  Fabric  Cnstomers 


“How  I  Solved  the  Problem 
of  a  Customer  and  iNIade  a 
Sale” — An  analysis  presented 
by  each  salesperson  who  takes 
her  turn  presiding  at  a  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  fabric  sales 
meeting  in  the  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee. 


These  regular  meetings,  di¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  Weber,  are  based 
upon  sound  educational  psychology. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  keep 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  job 
at  a  high  peak  among  the  sales¬ 


people,  they  accomplish  much  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  girls  to  analyze  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  sales  approach  step  by  step. 
They  emphasize  in  the  minds  of  the 
salespeople  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  customer  analysis,  and  as 
the  salespeople  review  their  custom¬ 
er  contacts  the  procedure  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  approach  is  fixed  and  drama¬ 
tized. 

On  page  28  are  records  of  ac¬ 
tual  sales.  You  will  notice  that  the 
pattern  has  been  used  in  each  case 
as  a  definite  part  of  the  fabric  sale. 
The  variety  of  customer  problems 
met  and  solved  indicates  that  these 
salespeople  have  developed  the  art 
of  individual  customer  treatment  to 
a  high  point. 
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Piece  Goods 


Problem 

Customer  40  years  old,  size  44, 
white  hair,  very  tall.  She  will  at¬ 
tend  several  conventions  this  fall 
and  winter,  and  wants  material  for 
an  evening  dress. 


Customer,  girl  about  24,  size  14, 
auburn  hair.  Goes  to  a  great  many 
parties,  wants  a  material  that  is 
“different”,  of  nice  quality,  not  too 
expensive. 

Young  matron,  about  30,  size  16, 
tall,  light  brown  hair.  Wants  ma¬ 
terial  for  formal  dinner  dress,  has 
little  occasion  to  wear  one. 


7K  yds.  lace,  3}4  yds.  satin, 
pattern,  thread  . $19.98 


3  yds.  satin .  $5.94 

Clip  .  1.00 

Pattern  . 65 


444  yds.  crepe  .  $7.26 

Flower  .  1.00 

Rhinestone  buckle  .  1.00 

Pattern  . 35 


Selling  Points 

Double-duty  dress — formal  and  dinner  coat.  Lace  is 
high  fashion,  drapes  beautifully,  will  not  crush  in 
packing,  can  be  worn  through  the  spring.  The  color, 
French  Wine,  is  new,  goes  well  with  customer’s  white 
hair.  Pattern  fashion  points :  Cowl  neck,  medium 
decolletage,  double  duty  covered  shoulders,  unbelted, 
slenderizing  lines. 

i’rinted  rayon  satin,  an  unusual  aqua  blue,  sets  off 
auburn  hair.  The  dress  goes  wejl  with  the  customer’s 
evening  wrap.  It  is  in  the  new  Empire  style,  long 
lines,  beltless,  inexpensive  and  new  and  different  look¬ 
ing.  Can  be  worn  all  winter  and  into  the  spring. 

Satin  back  crepe  used  is  rich  looking  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Pattern  design  is  conservative,  dress  can  be 
worn  two  seasons.  The  dress  is  a  tailored  formal 
fashion,  a  new  fashion  note,  with  covered  back  and 
shoulders.  It  can  be  shortened  later  to  make  an  ideal 
afternoon  dress.  The  color,  black,  is  a  leading  even¬ 
ing  color. 


Business  woman,  about  40,  size  38, 
black  hair.  Wants  a  dress  she  can 
wear  through  business  day  and  to 
dinner  in  the  evening. 

244  yds  wool  crepe . 

Buttons  . 

Buckle  . 

Pattern  . 

$8.30 

.32 

.59 

.50 

$9.71 

Casual  style,  good  for  any  time  of  day.  Pattern  stvle 
half  dressy,  half  sporty.  Sheer  wool  a  high  fashion 
note.  Hip  line  slenderizing,  slight  flare  in  skirt.  Fab¬ 
ric  does  not  wrinkle,  making  it  very  satisfactory  to 
wear  all  day  and  evening. 

Customer  wants  material  for  birth- 

3Ji  vds.  crepe  . 

$11.45 

A  satin-face  jacquard  crepe  was  used,  an  attractive 

day  gift  for  mother  about  70,  very 

44  vd.  satin  . 

,  1.25 

fabric.  The  pattern  stvle  selected  had  a  becoming 

tiny,  still  active. 

Covered  buckle  and  buttons, 

,  .75 

neckline,  with  light  accent  near  the  face,  soft  reveres 

Pattern  . 

,  .45 

$13.80 

and  sleeve  interest  near  the  elbow  —  lines  to  give 
height  to  a  small  woman. 

Customer  about  50,  quite  tall,  large 

4  vds.  wool  . 

$19.92 

Black  broadcloth,  dressv  and  new.  The  flat  surface 

hips,  medium  coloring.  Wants  a 

354  yds.  lining . 

7.16 

sets  off  the  seaming  featured  in  the  pattern  design. 

dress  coat. 

154  yds.  chamois  . 

2.11 

The  pattern  is  slenderizing  to  the  hips  and  the  soft. 

154  yds.  flannel  . 

4.22 

dressy  fox  collar  widens  the  shoulders.  Black  satin 

Collar  (special  order) . 

35.00 

$64.19 

lining  wears  well  and  makes  the  coat  easy  to  slip 
in  and  out  of.  The  chamois  interlining  is  soft  and 
serves  as  a  windbreaker,  and  cleans  very  well.  The 
wool  flannel  interlining  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
coat  is  lightweight  and  warm. 

Customer  25,  blonde,  size  16. 

(Basic  dress  pattern.) 

Basic  dress,  navy  alpaca.  Alpaca  is  a  material  of 

Wants  a  dress  for  office  w'ear. 

3%  yds.  alpaca  . 

good  weight  and  tailors  well.  Resembles  wool  in 

14  noveltv  buttons  . . . . 

. 28 

weight  and  appearance  but  is  ravon  and  therefore  is 

Suede  belt  . 

.  1.25 

cooler.  Style  is  simple  and  smart. 

S.U8 

258  yds.  moire  (for  blouse).  2.13 

Second  liasic  dress,  alpaca  skirt  with  moire  blouse. 

Buttons  . 

. 06 

Tailored  stvle  but  dressv  fabric.  Moire  has  perma- 

Green  for  ascot  . 

. 49 

nent  finish.  In  combination  with  alpaca  it  is  ideal  for 

— 

informal  afternoon  and  evening.  Touch  of  green  in 

2.68 

ascot  lends  color. 

244  yds.  embroidered 

crepe 

Third  basic  dress^  alpaca  skirt  and  crepe  tunic.  Tunics 

(for  tunic)  . 

.  4.37 

are  new.  Embroidered  crepe  in  self  color  is  dressy. 

Buckle  and  thread  . . . . 

. 70 

firoviding  complete  change  for  dressy  occasion  with 

— 

same  alpaca  skirt. 

5.07 

j 

Total  . 

. $15.77 

Customer  about  45,  medium  brown 

154  yds.  satin  . 

.  $3.98 

A  tunic  pattern  was  sold.  Tunics  are  new,  popular 

j  hair.  Has  a  black  crepe  dress  worn 

Trimming  . 

. 78 

and  slenderizing.  Customer  will  have  almost  a  new 

out  under  the  arms,  wants  to  re- 

— 

dress.  More  vardage  was  sold  than  would  have  been 

i  place  top  wdth  brocade  velvet. 

$4.76 

needed  for  just  a  top. 

i  Home  economics  student,  16,  wears 

3)4  yds.  ravon  challis 

print  $2.67 

Easy  to  sew  and  fit.  Youthful  lines,  sleeve  interest. 

1  size  14.  Making  her  first  dress  and 

Trimming  . . 

.  1.05 

Will  drape  nicelv  in  the  shirred  voke  and  impressed 

K  lias  been  sent  to  select  material. 

Pattern  . . 

. 45 

pleats.  Good  color  for  classroom  wear.  Material 

i 

— 

wrinkle  resistant,  washable  and  inexpensive.  \ 

$4.17 

r  Customer  has  wine  colored,  fur 

Dressv  blouse  ravon 

satin 

Dressy  blouse:  Empire  influence,  shinv  satin  against 

trimmed  dressv  suit.  She  wants 

and  casual  blouse  pure  silk 

dull  wool.  Ravon  is  comfortable  under  wool  suit  and 

two  blouses.  Has  brown  hair,  is 

for  . 

. $10.87 

wears  well.  Drapes  beautifullv.  Peplum  effect  new.  i 

about  30,  size  18. 

Casual  blouse:  Tucking  lends  interest  to  plain  fab- 

ric.  Washable,  smart,  color,  brown,  very  practical. 

Customer,  22,  size  14,  red  hair. 

344  vds.  alpaca  faille 

. $6.35 

Color:  stone  blue.  Good  with  red  hair  and  brown 

Wants  dress  for  teas  and  dates. 

Buttons  and  buckles  . 

.  1.00 

accessories.  Pattern  lires  vouthful,  new  princess  sil- 

Has  brown  accessories  Mit  does 

Pattern  . 

. 45 

houette.  slim  hip  line,  flared  skirt,  bulk  of  pleats  at 

not  want  a  brown  or  green  dress. 

— 

sleeve — verv  new.  Customer  has  inexpensive  dress. 

$7.80 

in  material,  color  and  style  well  suited  to  her  needs. 
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A  square  of  cotton  and  a  safety 
pin  will  do  her  for  a  time.  But... 


DRESS! 


vclopes  and  posters.  •  These  photographs  are 
called  Pietorial  Fashionettes,  and  their  selling 
personalities  Avork  six  days  a  week  in  piece-goods 
and  pattern  departments  of  Pietorial  stores.  And 
they  produce  results!  That  fact  was  proved  hy 
increases  in  store  sales  of  Pictorial  Patterns  in 
1936 — as  high  as  159%  over  1935  monthly  figures. 
Rightly  promoted.  Pictorial  FASHIONETTES 
can  do  the  same  for  your  store  too! 


When  that  time  comes,  she  won’t  get  exeited 
about  tissue-paper  patterns,  or  about  bolts  of 
pieee-goods.  •  Not,  that  is,  until  the  paper  pat¬ 
tern  and  fhe  piece-goods  take  form  in  her 
imagination  as  a  dress.  •  Stores  know  this. 
The  stores  themselves  told  us  that  it  is  made-up 
dresses  that  sell  piece-goods  and  patterns  fastest. 
And  it  was  on  this  theory  that  we  built  our 
hopes  and  expectations  when  we  took  our  paper 
patterns  and  the  season’s  fashion-right  fabrics 
and  made  them  up  into  aetual  dresses,  photo¬ 
graphed  them  on  women  and  girls  who  wear 
clothes  smartly,  presented  these  photographs  in 
full  color  in  our  counter  books,  on  pattern  en- 


If  you  are  not  already  a  Pictorial  Merchant 
and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  selling 
personalities  of  Pictorial  Fashionettes,  write 
now  concerning  the  franchise  to 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  PATTERN  COMPANY,  Inc.,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Fiber  Identification 

A  growing  interest  in  the  fiber  content  of  fabric  cnt  into  ready-to-wear 
garments  prompts  Constance  Talbot  to  assemble  for  THE  BULLETIN  a 
group  of  opinions  on  a  much  discussed  subject.  What  are  your  views? 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you. 


ALL-GUARD 


content,  but  far  greater  emphasis  is 
placed  on  helpful  facts  relative  to 
the  care  of  the  garment — ^how  it  can 
be  washed,  ironed,  cleaned,  etc. 

The  Retailer  Speaks 

Mr.  William  H.  McLeod,  Sales 
Manager  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  sends  us  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  vital  interest : 


IN  answer  to  the  resolution  con¬ 
cerning  fiber  identification  recent¬ 
ly  adopted  by  the  New  York  City 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  noti¬ 
fied  Mrs.  William  Foster  Rolland, 
president  of  the  Federation,  that  an 
extensive  investigation  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Commission  into  the 
fiber  content  of  fabric. 

Consumer  interest  in  this  subject 
is  keen  and,  as  expressed  by 
the  clubwomen,  understanding.  Miss 
Julia  K.  JaflFray,  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Economic  Adjustment 
of  the  Federation,  points  out  that 
“to  derive  the  great  benefit  from  fib¬ 
er  identification  the  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer  must  stand  together.’’ 

She  adds:  “Women  have  lieen 
careless  in  shopping  and  so  seem  to 
you  only  interested  in  cheapness, 
and  style.  The  error  of  this  way  for 
both  the  store  and  its  customer  is 
reflected  in  l)oth  the  complaints  reg¬ 
istered  in  any  retail  adjustment  bu¬ 
reau  and  in  the  general  conversation 
at  any  gathering  of  women.  Our 
group  of  clubs,  representing  every 
degree  of  buying  power,  propose  a 
campaign  of  education  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  on  the  advantages  of  identi¬ 
fication  now  offered  by  retail  stores. 
As  knowledge  is  spread  you  can  look 
for  a  genuine  interest  in  identifica¬ 
tion  tags  and  a  desire  for  more 
knowledge  on  all  matters  touching 
on  wear  and  serviceability.  The  an¬ 
alytical  customer  of  the  future  will 
ask  jor  information." 

What  Identification  is  Practical 

Store  executives  have  studied  the 
intricacies  of  fiber  identification  for 
a  long  period  of  years.  Today  a 
marked  advance  is  evident  in  tags 
and  labels  presenting  clear  facts  con¬ 
cerning  characteristics,  serviceability 
and  care  required.  Furs,  underwear 
and  haberdashery  are  most  frequent¬ 
ly  tagged  in  this  way. 

On  the  modern  tag' or  label  the 
certification  of  accredited  testing 
laboratories  takes  the  place  of  the 


oldtime  “guarantee”.  Some  stores 
prepare  their  own  tags  to  carry  mes¬ 
sages  of  particular  importance;  but 
it  is  more  usual  for  retailers  to  make 
use  of  the  tags  prepared  by  garment 
manufacturers,  fabric  converters, 
mills,  yarn  producers,  soap  manu¬ 
facturers.  shrinkage  control  proces¬ 
sors.  finishers  etc.  Many  of  these 
tags  include  information  on  fil)er 


Fur  tags  identi¬ 
fy  the  fur  and 
add  important 
information  on 
its  wearing 
qualities  and  the 
rare  it  requires. 
The  store’s  fur 
storage  service 
is  described  on 
the  reverse  of 
the  tag. 


FIELDGREST 


Some  stores  use 
fur  tags  of  their 
own  issue;  many 
others  use  the 
tags  supplied  hy 
the  Retail  Fur 
Council  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


All  the  pertinent  farts  concern¬ 
ing  fiber  content,  serviceability 
and  laundering  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  these  examples  of  the 
newest  trend  to  a  single  tag  for 
a  garment. 


Certificates  of  washability  are  supplied  by  soap  manu¬ 
facturers  and  shrinkage  control  processors.  The  tag  at 
the  right  guarantees  washability  and  non-shrinkage, 
that  at  the  left  is  a  familiar  symbol  of  washability. 
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“I  should  say  that  our  ix5licy  on 
tags  might  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“1.  We  welcome  any  tags  which 
transmit  to  the  customer  useful  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  garment  and  particu¬ 
larly  ways  of  increasing  its  wear  and 
keeping  it  in  condition. 

“2.  We  do  not  use  tags  on  mer¬ 
chandise  which,  as  very  often  hap¬ 
pens,  exaggerate  the  qualities  of  the 
garments  nor  those  which  are  pure¬ 
ly  advertising  without  the  merits 
mentioned  above. 

“Perhaps  the  best  story  with  re¬ 
gard  to  tags  that  we  could  give  you 
would  be  that  connected  with  our 
Fur  Department,  where  every  fur 
has  its  own  particular  tag  giving  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  frank  and  hon¬ 
est  information  regarding  the  par¬ 
ticular  fur  in  question.” 

A  comment  from  Mr.  Isaac  Liber- 
mann.  President  of  .Vrnold  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co.,  New  York,  takes  cog- 

i  #  Silk  -As 


054 

I  B EM BERG 

Examples  of  woven  labels 
identifying  the  fabric. 


A  fabric  identification 
which  carries  guaran¬ 
tees  of  fabric  con¬ 
struction,  color  fast¬ 
ness  and  cleanability. 


Constance  Talbot 


.4  processor’s  tag  identi¬ 
fies  the  fabric  as  water¬ 
proof  and  carries  the 
certification  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  testing  bureau. 


A  trademark  which  immediate¬ 
ly  identifies  certain  serviceabili¬ 
ty  characteristics  of  the  fabric. 


tlizance  of  the  part  these  tags  play 
in  sales  training; 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  like  to 
have  tags  on  all  our  tnerchandisc 
wherever  possible  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  salespeople  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  customers  informed  of 
what  they  purchase.” 

In  many  stores  idetitification  tags 
or  information  used  in  advertising 
are  checked  by  a  test  of  the  tner- 
chandise  in  the  store’s  own  testing 
lalxjratory.  In  other  stores  an  exe¬ 
cutive  is  appointed  to  whom  all 
lal)els  or  tags  on  merchandise  must 
be  submitted.  These  departments 
review  all  claims  in  the  interest  of 
the  store’s  customers,  and  exercise 
full  authority  in  all  policies  involving 
identification. 

Difficulties 

Many  retailers  who  believe  in 
identification  as  an  aid  to  better  sell¬ 
ing  are  concerned  at  the  prospect 
of  backing  even  tested  facts  with 
their  stores’  good  names,  in  the  face 
of  the  market  practice  of  switching 
fabrics  after  an  order  is  placed. 

Another  objection  is  often  heard: 
‘‘Y'es,  the  customer  would  like  to 
know  these  facts,  but  we  are  tagged 
to  death.”  We  can  see  how  the 
problem  of  too  many  tags  can  arise 
when  we  consider  that  the  consum¬ 
er  really  interested  in  wearability 
can  ask  a  dozen  questions.  A  dozen 
tags  do  not  add  to  the  sales  appeal 
of  a  style  garment.  There  is  one 
large  store  which  groups  all  the  tags 
together  in  a  tassel  like  arrangement 
suspended  from  one  button.  The 
newest  tendency,  however,  is  to  have 
all  the  pertinent  facts  on  a  single  tag 
— information  concerning  filx*r  con¬ 
tent,  finish  and  construction,  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  can  be  expected  from  the 
merchandise,  the  care  it  should  be 
given,  etc. 

Some  tags  give  more  than  4  facts 
of  genuine  interest,  as  for  example; 

Fieldcrest 

What  is  it  made  ojF  Facts  of  fiber 
content,  finish  etc.  answered  by 
facts  based  on  laboratory  tests. 
How  is  it  made?  Facts  on  seam 
construction  etc. 

Serz'ice.  What  you  can  expect  in 
wear. 

Care.  Full  instructions  for  washing, 
etc. 

LaMollador 

Crown  tested  rayon 
Sanforized 

Washed  five  times  in  Lux  labora¬ 
tory  test 

Hollywood  style 


On  these  pages  are  illustrated  tags  which  represent  various 
phases  of  the  attempt  to  acquaint  consumers  with  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  items  purchased.  With  the  exception  of 
Filene's  fur  tags,  they  are  all  supplied  hy  garment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  fabric  converters,  mills,  yarn  producers,  soap  manufactur¬ 
ers,  shrinkage  control  processors,  finishers,  etc.,  indicating  the 
wide  variety  of  information  required  by  consumers. 
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Credit  Manager  as  Family  Budget  Advisor 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


available  for  this  purpose,  to  be  set 
aside  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  to  be  used  whenever  real  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  good  buys  presented 
themselves  during  the  year.  This 
they  though  was  a  good  idea  and 
next,  it  led  to  discussion  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  homefurnishings  items  such  as 
blankets,  curtains,  towels,  etc.,  sub¬ 
ject  to  depreciation  and  replacement. 
Hence  a  provision  for  this  also  was 
considered  essential  if  the  contem¬ 
plated  budget  was  to  work. 

The  next  important  consideration 
was  the  control  of  leakage  which  all 
thought  could  be  handled  by  prepar¬ 
ing  a  monthly  e.xpense  distribution 
sheet.  Since  all  the  women  paid 
most  of  their  bills  by  check  and  thus 
had  a  record  for  several  years  to 
figure  averages,  it  was  suggested 
that  everyone  establish  a  fair  budget 
line  for  each  item  of  expense  based 
on  an  annual  average  and  taking 
some  consideration  of  seasonal  vari¬ 
ations  such  as  higher  electricity  bills 
in  the  winter  than  in  summer,  etc. 

.  So  enthusiastically  was  this  enter¬ 
prise  undertaken  that  by  the  time 
the  next  bridge  was  scheduled  they 
completely  forgot  about  playing 
cards  and  proceeded  with  drawing 
up  a  tentative  budget  plan.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  parts : 

A.  Once  a  Year 

1.  Inventory  of  all  assets  subject  to 
depreciation  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  roughly  the  replacements 
required  during  the  year. 

2.  Establishing  a  budget  line  for 

all  items  of  expense  which  can 
be  definitely  accounted  for,  in¬ 
cluding  fixed,  regular,  and  vari¬ 
able  expense,  barring  of  course 
automobile  accidents.  prf)longed 
illness,  etc. 

B.  Once  a  Month 

1.  Setting  up  a  monthly  expense 

distribution  sheet  with  one  col¬ 
umn  showing  the  budget  line 

for  each  item,  and  another  pro¬ 
viding  for  entering  the  actual  ex¬ 
pense.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  this  sheet  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  list  the  vari¬ 
ous  items  according  to  whom 
they  were  payable.  This  helped 
to  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
checks  to  be  made  out  as  well  as 
the  check  tax  required  at  the 
time  this  was  adopted.  The  list 
follows : 


MONTHLY  BUDGET  GUIDE  AND  EXPENSE  DISTRIBUTION 


Budget 

Actual 

FOOD: 

Line 

Expense 

Groceries 

$ - 

$ - - 

Meats 

Ice 


SHELTER 

Rent  or  Mortgage 
Local  Taxes 
Maintenance  of  House 
Household  Help 

A.  J.  WINTER  &•  SON  : 

Coal 

Wood 

Water 

Milk 

OPERATING  SERVICES: 

Public  Service  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  of  New  Jersey 
Rockland  Electric  Company 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company 

INSURANCE: 

Metropolitan  Life  (Straight  Life) 
Equitable  Life  (Group  Life) 

Travelers’  (Fire) 

Lumbermen’s  Mutual  (Automobile) 
United  Hospital  Fund 

AUTOMOTIVE: 

E.  A.  Thomson  Motor  Sales,  Inc. 

(Service  and  Repairs) 

Mahwah  Center  Service  Station 
(Oil  and  Gasoline) 

DEPARTMENT  STORES: 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Best  &  Co.,  New  York  City 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York  City 
Arnold  Constable,  New  York  City 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York  City 
Handy  Hardware  Store,  Suffern 
Kresge  Dept.  Store,  Newark 
Meyer  Brothers,  Paterson 
Oppenheim  Collins,  New  York  City 
Saks  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
John  Wanamaker,  New  York  City 

GENERAL: 

Husband’s  Weekly  Pocket  Money 

Commutation 

Laundry 

Children’s  Pocket  Money 
Tailor 

Drug  Supplies 

Garbarge  &  Ash  Collection 

Physician 

Dentist 

United  Lutheran  Church 
Clubs 

Newspapers.  Magazines  and  Books 
Amusement 
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Contributions 
Federal  Income  Tax 
New  York  State  Income  Tax 
Allowance  for  Errors 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL:  $ -  $- 

Summary :  Disposition  of  Balance : 

INCOME:  $ -  PETTY  CASH  FUND:  $ — 

EXPENSE:  $ -  CHECKING  ACCOUNT:  $ - 

BALANCE:  $ -  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT:  $ — 

NEW  CHECKING  ACCOUNT  BALANCE:  $ - 

NEW  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  BALANCE:  $ - 


The  above  outline  must  appear  a 
very  crude  and  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial  one  to  anyone  familiar  with 
budgeting  practices  used  by  business 
organizations.  However.  I  can  defi¬ 
nitely  say  at  least  one  thing  in  its 
favor:  it  has  actually  worked  won¬ 
ders  for  all  families  adopting  it.  The 
women  claim  that  among  other 
things  it  has  taught  them  the  art 
of  buying,  to  appreciate  the  “bud¬ 
getary”  value  of  quality ;  it  has 
Iielped  them  to  discover  that  electric 
lights  were  using  up  expensive  juice 
at  a  time  when  they  were  not  need¬ 
ed  ;  it  led  to  a  discussion  of  expense 
with  the  representative  of  the  laun¬ 
dry  who  told  them  about  several 
other  less  expensive  services  rend¬ 
ered  by  his  Company,  about  which 
they  probably  would  never  have 
known  had  they  not  stumbled  on  it 
because  of  “budgetary”  curiosity. 
On  the  whole,  they  all  agreed  that 
family  budgeting  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  lot  of  fun ! 

Incentive  to  Save 

While  the  above  table  is  more  or 
less  self-explanatory,  I  might  add 
that  a  definite  sum  is  provided  for 
in  the  budget  line  column  for  “Al¬ 
lowance  for  Errors”,  and  for  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous”  to  cover  such  regular 
items  as  Movies,  Liquor.  Dances 
and  Parties.  While  some  of  the 
families  used  to  spend  from  $20  to 
$30  for  a  New  Year’s  Eve  party  at  a 
Night  Club  or  Inn.  they  have  now 
organized  co-operative  house  parties 
instead.  The  cost  per  couple  of  the 
last  one,  I  am  told,  was  exactly 
$1.67  for  food,  floor  wax  and  other 
incidentals,  and  less  than  $3.00  for 
liquor.  Multiply  this  by  the  number 
of  people  present  and  you  have  a 
total  saving  of  approximately  $160.- 


00  at  one  party  alone  which  would 
make  a  nice  slice  of  department 
store  business  should  it  be  directed 
toward  these  channels. 

The  summary  at  the  bottom  of 
the  monthly  budget  guide  and  ex- 
])ense  distribution  table  shown  above 
is  used  to  determine  the  amounts 
necessary  for  petty  cash  to  defray 
local  bills ;  for  the  checking  account 
to  pay  out  of  town  bills ;  for 
the  savings  account  to  know’  when 
to  consider  investments  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  college  education  re¬ 
serves,  improvements  to  house 
landscaping,  purchase  of  additional 
electrical  appliances,  motor  car.  etc. 

As  far  as  the  plan  as  a  whole  is 
concerned,  it  should  also  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  requires  very  little  time 
to  keep  it  in  operation,  taking  about 
a  half-a-day  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  prepare  the  annual  outline, 
and  about  a  half-an-hour  every 
month  to  dispose  of  the  monthly 
work  involved. 

Some  such  outline  as  the  alx)ve, 
which  was  designed  for  monthly  in¬ 
comes.  is  suggested  for  possible 
adoption  by  department  stores  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  a  new  service  on 
budgetary  advice  l)ecause  it  is  the 
simplest,  because  it  is  delil)erately 
intended  to  be  broken  and  yet  to 
serve  as  a  check,  and  because  it  has, 
despite  these  handicaps,  successfully 
stood  the  test  of  practical  experience 
for  several  years.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Andre  Sigfried.  well-known 
French  economist  and  author,  was 
right  when  he  said  that  America 
with  its  business  machinery,  up  to 
now  highly  geared  to  spending,  was 
at  last  coming  of  age  by  gradually 
undergoing  a  transformation  toward 
a  new  business  philosophy  of  wiser 
spending,  coupled  with  a  thought 
to  providing  for  the  future. 


Abridged  Bibliography  of  Budget 
Books  and  Literature 

Wanamaker’s  Budget  Book 

The  Wanamaker  Bud(;et  Guide 
— Published  by  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York  City. 

Tips  for  Two  in  Housefurnish¬ 
ing.  Budgets  for  the  Family — 
Published  by  Monroe  County 
Savings  Bank,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

The  National  City  Practical 
Budget  Plan — Published  by  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
(Reported  available  only  to  de¬ 
positors.) 

Family  Finances — Published  by 
Service  Department,  Union  Dime 
Savings  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Home  Budget  Book — Published  by 
Northwestern  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Family  Budget  and  Expense  Re¬ 
cord — Published  by  Central  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Series  of  Budc:ets  Designed  for 
Different  Monthly  Incomes 
— Published  by  Home  Economics 
Bureau,  Society  for  Savings  in 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Let  Budget  Help — (out  of  print.) 
— Published  by  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  New  York 
City.  (Possibly  still  available  in 
branch  offices  of  this  Company.) 

The  Financial  Time  Table — 
Published  by  Bank  for  Savings  in 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Economic  Problems  of  the  Fam¬ 
ily,  by  Hazel  Kyrk — Published 
by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  1933. 

The  Need  for  a  New  Survey  of 
Family  Budgets  and  Buying 
Habits — Part  II :  Family  Bud¬ 
gets  from  an  Economic  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Point  of  View,  by  W. 
H.  Berridge,  Economist,  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company 
— Published  by  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Other  good  source  material  is 

published  periodically  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  on  the  subject  of 

Family  Budgets,  as  follows : 

U.  S.  Department  of  I^bor — 
Monthly  Labor  Reviews. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
Publications. 
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Education  for  Retailers,  Salesmen  and  Other  Distributors 


BY  EARL  W.  BARNHART 
Chief  of  the  Commercial  Education  Service 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior 


A  RECENT  act  of  Congress  (the 
George-Deen  Act)  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  revolutionary  de¬ 
velopment  in  retailing  and  other  dis¬ 
tributive  businesses  in  this  country. 
The  last  Congress  authorized  an  an¬ 
nual  allotment  of  $1,200,000  to  the 
States  beginning  July  1,  1937,  for 
the  teaching  of  distributive  occupa¬ 
tional  subjects  in  evening  and  part- 
time  classes  for  workers  employed 
in  the  distributive  occupations. 

Within  each  of  the  States  and 
Territories  a  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  will  administer  the 
act,  each  State  Board  jweparing  a 
program  of  vocational  education  for 
distributive  occupations  suited  to 
local  conditions.  The  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  will  be 
the  center  of  the  national  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  acts  any  and  all 
phases  of  store  management,  sales 
management,  buying,  and  selling, 
can  be  given  in  evening  schools,  and 
in  part-time  classes  for  workers  who 
can  leave  their  employment  a  few 
hours  each  day  or  week  to  receive 
instruction  related  to  their  working 
duties.  Instruction  in  any  subject 
can  be  given  in  these  classes  to  help 
store  managers,  salespeople,  and 
store  service  employees  do  their 
work  more  efficiently  or  more  satis¬ 
factorily  regardless  of  the  kinds  of 
goods  or  services  sold.  Thus  the 
best  store  managing  and  selling 
practices  so  far  developed  in  this 
country  can  be  made  available  for 
use  by  workers  in  these  occupations. 
Further,  programs  for  training 
young  men  as  apprentice  store  man¬ 
agers  or  as  junior  executives  can  be 
developed. 

In  general  these  classes  will  be 
taught  by  competent  experienced 
store  managers,  sales-managers,  and 
others  whose  exnerience  and  teach¬ 
ing  ability  is  such  as  to  justify  their 
employment  as  teachers.  Special 
evening  classes  for  training  well 
educated  store  managers,  sales-man¬ 
agers,  salesmen,  and  others  to  serve 
as  teachers  of  part-time  and  evening 
classes  will  be  established  in  the 
States  which  plan  to"  give  courses 
under  the  allotments  authorized  by 
Congress. 


Many  of  the  States  will  appoint 
State  Supervisors  of  Distributive 
Education  to  promote,  organize,  and 
direct  this  new  program  of  vocation¬ 
al  education.  City  Suix;rvisors  of 
distributive  education  will  probably 
l)e  selected  in  all  of  the  large  cities 
for  service  after  July  1.  19.37.  State 
and  local  advisory  committees  of 
merchants  will  be  asked  to  counsel 
with  the  State  Board  for  V'ocational 
Education  alxjut  the  program  of  in¬ 
struction  to  be  offered  in  each  line 
of  business  and  alxjut  the  different 
lines  of  distributive  and  service  busi¬ 
nesses  in  which  instruction  is 
needed.  Plans  for  the  employment 
of  itinerant  merchandising  instruc¬ 
tors  to  travel  alxiut  in  rural  areas 
holding  classes  for  the  managers  and 


employees  of  small  stores  will  be 
developed  in  many  States  to  help 
small  individual  merchants  and  shop 
keepers  adjust  their  managing  and 
selling  practices  to  changing  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

Merchants,  sales-managers,  trade 
association  executives,  established  in 
their  State  for  workers  in  distribu¬ 
tive  occupations  should  write  to  the 
Executive  Officer  of  their  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  or 
their  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  details  about  the  State 
plans.  In  the  large  cities,  inquiries 
should  be  made  of  the  city  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  or  of  the  city 
director  of  vocational  education. 

♦Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  Domestic 
Commerce. 


Disinterested  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


basis.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  the 
training  department  at  least  formu¬ 
late  a  policy  on  this  relation  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  section  manager 
for  use  until  a  broader  basis  is  es¬ 
tablished. 

*  *  * 

Finally,  training  must  go  further 
in  presenting  selling  information  and 
improving  the  quality  of  selling. 

The  training  of  salespersons  so 
that  they  may  intelligently  answer 
the  questions  of  customers  concern¬ 
ing  serviceability  of  merchandise  has 
been  long  discussed  but  still  remains 
undeveloped.  Many  salespersons 
consider  it  better  to  give  indefinite 
or  vague  qualities  of  merchandise  to 
the  customer  rather  than  mention 
definite  virtues.  Manuals  have  been 
effectively  developed  in  individual 
stores  to  supply  to  particular  de¬ 
partments.  There  are  still  many 
stores  and  many  departments  whicli 
are  without  them. 

Manuals  of  a  very  simple  type 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  These 
may  include  such  information  as  de¬ 
scription  of  merchandise,  its  selling 
points,  illustrations  of  samples,  a 
short  history  and  description  of  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture.  Knowledge 
of  this  kind  has  the  very  important 
effect  of  placing  less  emphasis  on 
price  in  selling. 


.■\n  analysis  of  the  values  which 
customers  seek  in  articles  in  the  de¬ 
partment  should  be  made  and  the 
department  gone  over  item  by  item 
to  see  which  of  these  values  each 
most  closely  provides.  For  actual 
selling,  this  information  may  then  be 
used  by  sizing  up  the  customer  to 
learn  the  value  on  which  she  puts 
most  stress  and  thus  personalizing 
the  sale. 

*  *  * 

In  conclusion  may  we  say  that 
when  unified  leader.ship  is  secured  in 
the  store ;  when  customary  relation¬ 
ship  between  salespeople  and  junior 
executives  have  been  put  on  a  new 
basis ;  when  coaching  from  the  train¬ 
ing  department  results  in  a  flow  of 
selling  ideas — the  selling  force  has  a 
very  square  chance  of  taking  a  new 
lease  on  life  by  being  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  in  what  it  is  doing.  Imagine 
what  could  be  accomplished  with 
such  a  rennaisance  on  your  selling 
floors. 


OPENING  WANTED 

General  Manager :  18  years  depart¬ 
ment  store  experience,  6  as  general  mana¬ 
ger.  Supervision  of  merchandising,  pub¬ 
licity,  store  management,  control  and 
credit.  A-1-37. 
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Just  off  the  personnel  press 


three  publications  entitled 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  YOUR  EXECUTIVES 

released  on  January  7,  1937  . third  and  final  report  on  the  subject  of  personnel  reviews 

and  ratings . covers  existing  executive  review  and  rating  plans . is  illustrated  with 

rating  scales  for  measuring  section  managers  and  buyers . as  well  as  rating  scales  general 

enough  to  permit  the  measure  of  any  executive . An  Inventory  of  Your  Executives  costs 

Personnel  Group  or  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  50  cents . costs  non-members  $1.00. 


AN  INVENTORY  of  your  NON-SELLING  EMPLOYEES 

released  on  November  9,  1936  . second  part  of  the  study  of  personnel  reviews  and  ratings 

. covers  analysis  of  non-selling  jobs . pictures  rating  scales  suitable  for  any  non-selling 

department . with  descriptions  of  other  rating  scales  which  have  been  developed  for  port¬ 
ers,  drivers,  cashier-wrappers  and  elevator  operators . An  Inventory  of  Your  Non-Selling 

Employees  costs  Personnel  Group  or  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  50  cents . costs  non-mem¬ 

bers  $1.00. 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  YOUR  SALESPEOPLE 

released  on  September  15,  1936  . first  report  on  the  subject  of  personnel  reviews  and  rat¬ 
ings  . generously  illustrated  witb  review  forms  and  rating  scales . describes  tbe 

conduct  of  a  personnel  review . explains  necessary  preparation  for  follow-up  interviews 

witb  salespeople . presents  lesson  plans  for  training  those  who  rate . An  Inventory 

of  Yoiir  Salespeople  costs  Personnel  Group  or  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  75  cents . costs 

non-members  $1.50. 

All  three  reports  will  be  of  interest  to  the  store  wishing  either  to  revise  or  to  establish  personnel  reviews 

and  ratings  as  an  integral  part  of  its  personnel  management . cost  of  the  complete  set  to  Personnel 

Group  or  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members  $1.75 . cost  to  non-members  $3.50. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  complete  set(s)  of  reports  on  Personnel  Reviews  and  Ratings 

OR 

Send  copy(ies)  of  An  Inventory  of  Y'our  Executives;  copy(ies)  of  An  Inventory  of  Your  Non- 

Selling  Employees;  ropy(ies)  of  An  Inventory  of  Your  Salespeople 

To  . . 


(Non-members  please  enclose  check  with  order) 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 

at  the  26th  Annual  Convention 

The  following  descriptions  have  been 
supplied  by  the  exhibiting  manufacturers 


Accounting  Machines 

Burrough:;  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booths  12-13 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  is  exhibiting  a 
complete  line  of  payroll  accounting  machines  and  methods. 
Due  to  the  many  styles  of  systems  and  machines  shown,  this 
exhibit  will  assist  large,  medium  and  small  store  operators  in 
reorganizing  their  payroll  records  to  meet  Social  Security 
requirements. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “B” 

Tabulating  Machine  Division 
International  Time  Recording  Division 
International  Scale  Division 
Electric  Writing  Machine  Division 
The  IBM  Service  Bureau 

International  Business  Machines  and  methods  have  played 
an  important  part  in  aiding  the  program  of  retail  store  man¬ 
agement  during  the  past  quarter  century.  Present  day  condi¬ 
tions,  however,  are  placing  more  importance  than  ever  before 
on  the  accuracy  and  speed  which  International  equipment  offers. 

The  flexibility  and  automatic  operation  of  International  Elec¬ 
tric  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Machines  enable  a  modern 
store  executive  to  have  detailed,  current  information  concern¬ 
ing  merchandise  and  operating  costs,  with  maximum  speed 
and  in  the  most  complete  and  dependable  form. 

An  action  demonstration  of  imoortant  International  Electric 
Bookkeeping  and  .Accounting  Machines  will  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  International  Electric  .Alphabetic  Accounting 
Machine  and  its  relation  to  retail  billing,  aging  of  accounts, 
expense  and  purchase  distribution,  bills  payable  and  merchan¬ 
dise  control.  IBM  representatives  will  be  on  hand  to  give 
detailed  information. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  40 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  will  show  several 
models  of  their  complete  line  of  accounting  machines  for  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Since  Social  Security  legislation  is  now  in 
effect,  their  representatives  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  payroll 
record  plans.  On  display  will  be  Typewriting-bookkeeping 
machines  for  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  records. 
Also  equipment  for  handling  installment  and  lay-away  ac¬ 
counts,  and  National  O.K.  Charge  Phones  for  fast  handling  of 
charge  accounts. 

Recordak  Corporation 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  15 

The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  great  importance 
today — and  many  outstanding  department  stores  are  reducing 
the.se  costs  through  the  use  of  Recordak. 

The  Commercial  Recordak  will  be  demonstrated  at  this 
booth.  A  complete  layout  showing  the  application  of  Recordak 
to  Department  Store  Accounts  Receivable  Systems  will  be 
shown,  as  well  as  other  money-saving  photographic  account¬ 
ing  systems. 

Special  department  store  -representatives  of  the  Recordak 
Corporation  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
these  systems  with  you. 


Remington  Rand,  Ine. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booths  24-2S 

The  Remington  Rand  exhibit  this  year  features  the  latest 
improved  Kardex,  Vertical  V'isible  Trays  and  Chaindex  equip¬ 
ment  as  applied  to  Credit  Authorization,  Credit  Refer  and  Col¬ 
lection  Records,  Merchandise  Stock  Control  and  Customer 
Sales  Control.  Accounts  Receivable  and  Accounts  Payable  are 
represented  by  the  latest,  completely  electrified  Remington  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines  designed  especially  for  this  work.  New 
fire  resisting  files  for  correspondence  and  card  records  will  also 
be  displayed. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co., 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  41-C 

.At  this  exhibit  the  latest  Elliott  Fisher,  Underwood  and 
Sundstrand  Accounting  machines  will  be  demonstrated.  Volume 
pro<luction  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  keynote 
of  this  di.splay.  Special  representatives  will  gladly  explain  all 
features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 

Advertising  Service 

Cramer-Tobias 

New  York  City  Booth  43 

Cramer-Tobias,  who  have  for  many  years  served  retail  stores 
with  direct  mail  and  newspaper  promotions,  have,  for  1937, 
developed  three  specific  promotions  it  is  believed  will  1;  in¬ 
teresting  to  stores  of  certain  tyi)es.  One  of  them  is  a  1937 
version  of  the  women’s  fashion  magazine  “TREND”  for 
store  use.  The  second  is  a  special  promotion  for  the  fur  de¬ 
partments  built  around  the  “ROM.ANCE  OF  FURS”.  The 
third  is  a  modern  development  of  the  ensemble  idea  in  men’s 
furnishings.  For  this  Cramer-Tobias  have  been  appointed 
agency  by  the  Contempo  Men's  Wear  Guild  who  have  worked 
out  an  interesting  series  of  men’s  related  fashions. 

Automobile  Trucks 

General  Motors  Truck  &  Coach 

Pontiac,  Mich.  Main  -  Lobby 

Style  and  utility  value  are  combined  in  this  GMC  Cab  Over 
Engine  type  Model  F-16,  designated  by  a  prominent  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Executive  as  “Our  Future  Parcel  Delivery  Truck.” 

With  a  wheelbase  of  only  108",  assuring  easy  parking  and 
unusual  maneuverability  the  stream  lined  Deluxe  panel  body 
has  a  load  space  of  272  Cu.  Ft.  back  of  driver’s  seat  with 
inside  load  dimensions  of  108"  long,  66"  wide,  and  66"  high. 
Short  wheelbase  and  larger  load  capacity  solve  many  of  the 
complex  parcel  delivery  problems. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Mich.  Main  Lobby 

Known  as  the  “Reo  Speed  Delivery”,  a  new  series  of  half 
ton  and  three  quarter  ton  models  equipped  with  all  steel  cab 
with  safety  glass  throughout,  has  l)een  announced  by  the  Reo 
Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing.  Mich.  They  are  available  with 
either  the  new  4  cylinder  or  6  cylinder  Reo  Silver  Crown 
engine,  the  six  for  fast  highway  transportation  and  the  four 
for  greater  economy  in  multi-stop  work.  The  new  truck  is 
offered  on  wheelbases  of  114  and  120  inches.  The  short  wheel- 
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base  permits  a  six-foot  pickup  body  or  six-foot,  six-inch  panel 
body,  the  longer  wheelbase  a  seven- foot  pickup  or  seven- foot, 
six-inch  panel  body. 

Calculating  Machines 

Manhunt  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Oakland,  Calif.  Booth 

The  Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Company  will  exhibit 
their  full  line  of  new  Silent  Speed  Machines.  The  Model  M 
and  the  Model  D  have  been  most  popular  this  last  year  in  retail 
accounting.  It  is  generally  conceded  these  new  Silent  Speed 
Machines  are  the  fastest  machines  on  the  market  and  produce 
results  with  the  least  fatigue  to  the  operator. 

Cash  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  '  Booth  40 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  National  Cash  Registers  and  O.K.  Charge 
Phone  Systems. 

A  numl)er  of  new  models  represent  the  latest  developments 
and  are  the  same  type  Ijeing  installed  by  the  most  prominent 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss  this 
equipment  with  you.  < 

Ohmer  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio  Booth  14 

Manufacturers  of  comjdete  line  of  cash  registers  for  all  re¬ 
tail  requirements,  with  over  two  hundred  domestic  sales  and 
service  offices.  New  line  of  department  store  cash  registers  pro-, 
.viding  one  to  eight  cash  drawers  and  a  maximum  of  twenty 
totals  for  clerks  and  departments.  .\lso  mileage  recording  in¬ 
struments  for  delivery  trucks. 

Charge  System 

Farrington  Manufacturing  Company 

Boston.  Mass.  Booth  7 

Charga-Plate  is  a  small  metal  plate  given  to  each  charge 
customer,  on  which  is  emtiossed  the  name,  street  address,  city 
or  town,  and  an  account  number,  which  when  inserted  in  an 
Addresser  makes  possible  a  printed  salescheck.  The  Charga- 
Plate  System  is  being  used  by  many  important  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Christmas  Club 

Christmas  Club.'A  Corporation 

341  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  “ZZ"’ 

CHRISTM.XS  CLUB  is  a  nationally  known  organization, 
with  an  enrolled  membership  of  11,000,000  thrifty  .Americans, 
operating  through  8,000  .American  banks  the  service  that  bears 
its  name.  The  CHRISTM.AS  CLUB  organization  is  display¬ 
ing  its  Thrift  Development  Service  as  used  by  department 
stores.  This  service  provides  a  practical  mechanical  system 
and  an  ideal  promotional  program  for  the  rewarding  of  “cash” 
and  prompt-paying  customers  of  department  stores.  The  sav¬ 
ings  so  earned  are  paid  to  the  stores'  customers  in  one  lump 
sum,  through  a  CHRISTM.XS  CLUB  check,  just  before 
Christrras  of  each  year. 

Display  Equipment 

Mileo  Mannequins 

7  West  36th  Street.  New  A'ork  Booth  8 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  I'lOO,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  P.  C.  Mileo,  presents  his  1937  line  consisting  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  mannequins  for  the  proper  scientific 
display  of  specific  garments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The 
Mileo  line  consists  of  Ladies’  Stouts.  Junior  Miss,  Men’s  and 
Character  Figures  of  every  description. 

Cyrille  Steiner  Studios 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y’.  Booth  10 

Cyrille  Steiner  Studios  present  a  few  of  the  many  display 
fixtures,  designed  for  botli  interior  and  window  displays. 


XVe  have,  for  your  selection,  a  large  and  varied  assortment, 
adaptable  to  every  type  of  merchandise,  which  can  l)e  seen 
at  our  new  Studios,  119  West  40th  Street. 

They  are  modern  in  design  and  of  the  best  construction. 

Reflertone  Corporation 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Booth  44 

REFLECTONE  is  a  new  selling  aid,  utilizing  two  synchro- 
nizetl  mirrors,  which  permits  a  customer  “to  see  herself  all 
the  way  ‘round.”  Sitting  in  a  normal  position  in  the  REFLEC¬ 
TONE  chair  we  have  the  novel  experience  of  seeing  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  REFLECTONE  is  a  basic  advance  in  the 
use  of  mirrors:  the  result  of  five  years  of  research  by  a 
nationally  known  scientist. 

Universal  Equipment  Co. 

Chicago.  III.  Booth  2 

Modern,  all-steel,  merchandise  display  tables  of  patented  dc- 
si'^n,  manufactured  of  die-pressed  steel  and  fabricated  dcsi^s 
which  have  been  proved  to  embody  the  soundest  scientific 
~erchandising  principles.  Finished  in  attractive  shades  of 
baked-on  enamel ;  suitable  for  display  of  all  department  store 
lines. 

Worsinger  Window  Service 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “J” 

The  Worsinger  Window  Service  specializes  in  a  weekly  ser¬ 
vice  of  ten  photographs  of  the  most  outstanding  of  the  current 
"  indow  displays  and  a  monthly  service  of  ten  interior  set¬ 
tings — selected  from  the  leadin'’'  depart*~ent  stores  and  specialty 
sh'ms  of  New  York  and  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  photographs  are  8  x  10  f glossy  finish).  Each  carries  a 
descriptive  caption  giving  details  of  setting,  fashions  and  ad¬ 
vertising  copy — information  that  is  of  interest  to  the  Display 
Afanager,  .Advertising  and  Merchandise  managers  and  Buvers. 

The  combination  service  of  fifty  photographs  per  month — 
$15.00.  No  contract  required. 

Display  Service 

W.  L.  Stensganrd  &  .Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago.  Ill.  Booth  “D” 

\\'.  L.  Stensgaard  &  .Associates,  Inc.,  specialists  in  Sales 
I’lanning,  Merchandise  Presentation,  Product  Designing  and 
.Store  Modernization,  show  in  their  e.\hil)it  proof  that  WLS 
desigtted  products  are  best  sellers;  the  results  of  XVT.S  store 
planning  and  modernization;  facts  and  figures  which  show  the 
tremendons  increase  in  use  of  WLS  Itinerant  Displays,  and 
other  interesting  exhibits  of  their  services  which  contribute  so 
importantly  to  the  merchandising  plans  of  both  .America’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  and  finest  retail  stores. 

The  Edi phone 
Thom  a.s  .A.  Edison.  Inc. 

West  Orange.  N.  J.  Booth  23 

Pro-te~hnic  Ediphone  equipment  for  both  the  executives  and 
the  secretary  will  be  displayed  at  the  Annual  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  Meeting  this  year. 

Balanced  A’’oice  Writing  will  be  demonstrated  to  those  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  interested  in  this  latest  method  of  voice  record¬ 
ing  and  secretaries  are  particularly  invited  to  listen  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  results  obtained  thru  this  method. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Charles.  New  York  Ediphone  Manager,  with 
r-embers  of  his  S3’“s  staff,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Sease,  Assistant  to 
the  A’’ice- President,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Ediphone  exhibit. 

Electric  A  ppliances 
General  Electric  Company 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio  Booths  19-20-21-22 

The  General  Electric  Comi)an'’’s  exhibit  includes  the  new 
line  of  “Triple  Thrift”  Monitor  Top  and  Flatop  refrigerators: 
;’.n  l'',lectric  Sink  in  operation;  the  new  method  of  disposing  of 
food  wastes  by  the  Dispossll;  the  fast  heating,  Calrod  equipped 
l  lectric  Range:  .Activator  e(|uipped  Washers  with  the  thorough 
three  zone  washing  action;  the  l•'latplate  Ironer  with  effortless 
ironing:  rug  cleaning  demonstrations  with  A’acuum  Cleaners; 
the  Sunlamp,  and  Penetrating  Heat  Lami);  self-starting  elec¬ 
tric  clocks:  and  a  complete  line  of  convenient  tableware  appli- 
{Contimicd  on  page  -K)) 
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”  We  wish  to  add  our  voice  to  the  paean  that  a  grateful 
advertising  fraternity  is  singing  in  praise  of  the 


New  1937  Retailer'S  Calendar 
and  Promotional  Guide" 


writes  an  outstanding  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  who  also  wrote:  **To  say  that  it  is  the  most  prac* 
tical,  most  helpful  effort  of  this  kind  ever  to  come  from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  is  merely  to  state  the  obvious.  It  is  indeed  a  ‘Guide’  to  intelligent  sales  planning.” 
Another  leader  made  this  comment:  ‘’The  1937  Retailer's  Calendar  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
retailing  for  which  each  of  us  in  the  department  store  field  should  express  his  appreciation  every 
month.  Mine  is  tacked  on  the  wall  alongside  my  desk  and  I'm  going  to  use  it  plenty” 

Big  stores,  small  stores,  store  groups,  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Commerce,  newspapers,  magazines,  advertising 
agencies  all  praise  it  highly: 


•  “It  is  indeed  a  fascinating  publication  and  one  which 
should  prove  of  unusual  value  to  all  persons  interested 
in  retail  sales  promotion.” 

•  “I  must  say  it  is  the  most  complete  job  of  its  kind 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  cannot  but  help  all  of  us  to 
do  a  better  job  of  sales  planning  with  the  facts  which 
it  places  so  readily  at  our  command.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  it  can  be  improved  upon.” 

•  From  a  store  that  had  received  2  copies;  “Please 
send  us  10  additional  copies.  It  is  our  intention  to 
have  one  of  these  in  the  hands  of  all  of  our  important 
merchandise  people  throughout  the  year.  This  is  an 
excellent  job.” 

•  From  a  newspaper  chain  that  had  ordered  25  copies  : 
“Kindly  send  10  more  copies.  This  issue  is  by  far  the 
most  comprehensive  and  helpful  hook  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  come  to  my  attention.  Congratulations  on  the 
exceptional  job.” 


1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St..  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for . copies  at  $ . 

each  of  the  new  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State . 


•  “It  has  everything  that  an  advertising  man  would 
like  to  know  and  a  lot  of  things  the  value  of  which 
was  never  realized  before.” 

•  "One  glance  told  me  that  it  ‘had  something  on  the 
ball’.  Believe  me.  it  is  the  finest  piece  of  work  that 
has  ever  come  out  of  your  division.” 

•  “I  am  convinced  that  if  every  retailer  even  went  to 
the  extent  of  memorizing  your  analyses  and  recom¬ 
mendations  it  would  he  time  well  spent.” 

•  “Let  me  say  that  your  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide  is  a  dandy !  You  will  have  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  publicity  men  for  the  fine  data 
which  it  contains.” 

•  “I  consider  the  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  a  ‘knock¬ 
out’ — a  veritable  treasure  for  Retail  Publicity  Execu¬ 
tives  and  all  their  assistants— in  addition  to  all  Buyers 
and  Merchandising  Executives.” 

• 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 

24  pages,  including  7  idea-provoking  Charts  and  a 
Promotional  Calendar  for  all  of  1937. 

Price  to  Members — $1.20 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 
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^^One  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  retail  sales  promotion  for 
many  years,  it  should  do  a  ^selling  job’  through  and  through!” 


A  Compilation  of  IDEAS  on 


INTERNAL  STORE  PROMOTION 


Thus  commented  a  well-known  executive,  as  Store  Owners.  Sales  Promotion  Managers.  Manufac¬ 
turers.  Editors  of  Trade  Magazines  and  others  vied  with  one  another  in  their  high  praise  of  this 
publication.  Said  David  E.  Moeser,  President  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. :  “I  wish  to  acknowledge  to  you 
iny  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  your  publication  on  Internal  Store  Promotion.  It  is  crammed 
fidl  of  sound  ideas,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  one  who  reads  it  will  get  a  great  deal  out  of  it.”  And 
typical  of  many  other  comments  are  these: 


•  "Let  me  tell  you  that  your  publication  is  a  wow.  It  , 
should  be  sub-titled :  Guaranteed  to  Make  Practically 
Any  Hard-Boiled  Advertising  Man  Blush  With 
Shame  .  .  .  You’ve  set  off  a  fire  cracker  under  all  the 
sales  promotion  chairs  in  America.” 

•  "I  want  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  publications 
of  any  kind  ever  gotten  out  for  retailers,  and  I  am 
enthusiastic  alK)Ut  the  jx)ssibilities  outlined.” 

•  “It  is  the  most  intelligent,  practical  and  useful  pub¬ 
lication  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
retailing.  You  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  and  retail¬ 
ing  is  indebted  to  you.” 

•  “It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  see  a  finer  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  comprehensive,  practical,  and  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  executive  organization  of  every 
store  in  the  country.  We  are.  indeed,  grateful  to  you 
for  such  a  marvelous  mass  of  vital  information.” 

• 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 

52  pagos,  covering  10  vital  phases  of  a  full-fledged 
Internal  Store  Promotion  program. 

Price  to  Members — $1.50 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 


•  “It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  if  one  really  uses  the 
ideas  offered.” 

•  “It  is  indeed  an  excellent  and  valuable  contribution 
to  Retailing.” 

•  "Your  book  on  Internal  Store  Promotion  is  simply 
great.  It  puts  into  concrete  expression  just  what  I 
have  been  wanting  to  know.” 

•  “Although  I  do  not  get  excited  easily,  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  word  I  should  use  to  express  my  feelings.  I 
think  that  this  publication  is  creative,  convincing  and 
alK)ve  all  constructive,  and  you  have  done  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  job.” 

•  “I  am  writing  to  extend  my  admiration  at  the  excel¬ 
lent  job  you  have  done.  You  have  certainly  made  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  ca.se  for  Internal  Store 
Promotion.” 


Internal  Store  Promotion  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  Slst  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for . copies  at  $ . 

each  of  Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promotion.  My  check 
is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State . 
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anccs  as  well  as  Irons  and  Mixers;  also  a  display  covering 
(1)  merchandising  Mazda  Lamp  bulbs,  (2)  merchandising 
Portable  Lamps  for  better  seeing,  and  (3)  the  use  of  light  in 
the  store  as  a  sales  tool.  A  feature  w  ill  l)e  a  Mazda  Lamp  mer¬ 
chandising  counter. 

Escalators 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  42 

This  exhibit  will  portray  some  of  the  latest  developments 
in  escalators  and  elevators  for  department  stores.  Among  these 
will  he  the  illuminated  glass  balustrade  on  the  escalators  at 
the  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  and  the  new  Otis  Roller  Guide 
Shoes  for  elevators  as  installed  on  the  latest  installation  of 
elevators  in  Marshall  Field,  Chicago.  There  will  also  be  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  manner  in  which  prominent  stores  have  solved 
their  transportation  problems. 

Flooring 

The  Kompolite  Co.,  Ine. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Booth  4 

Ilxltibiling  Kompolite  Plastic  Marble, 

Kompolite  and  Tilc-Tex  Floors 

Especially  adapted  for  department  stores  because  of  low 
upkeep  cost  and  overnight  installation  without  interrupting 
business.  Sheen  surface  enhances  merchandise,  thus  increasing 
profits.  .\lso  lessens  light  hills.  Resiliency  reduces  floor-fag. 
Keeps  salespeople  efficient  and  customers  comfortable.  Light 
weight  and  flexibility  adapts  these  floors  to  all  construction 
conditions. 

Floor  Maintenance 
G.  H.  Tennant  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Booth  37 

In  Booth  37  the  G.  H.  Tennant  Company  will  display  the 
Tennant  Dry  Cleaning  System  of  reconditioning,  treating  and 
maintaining  wood  floors.  The  Tennant  System  is  new'  but  it  is 
already  well  established  and  successfully  used  in  department 
stores  throughout  the  country.  Complete  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  reconditioning  and  caring  for  store  floors  will  be 
displayed  and  demonstrated. 


Fur  Vaults 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  “1” 

graphic  demonstration  of  the  principles  underlying  Plymetl 
Fur  Vaults  with  special  reference  to  the  merchandising  angles 
arising  from  the  use  of  Plymetl  equipment. 

Hangers,  Garment 

All-Styles  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “H” 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
use  of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairs-”  hanger  made 
for  the  efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy” 
hangers  are  designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  off  the 
floor.  .A  display  of  Cellophane  and  Cloth  Dress  Covers  com¬ 
pletes  the  line. 

Insurance 

(.American)  Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Casualty  Company 
of  Illinois  and  .Associated  (Fire)  Mutuals 
Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  29 

•Automobile.  Burglary,  Workmen's  Compensation.  Fire.  Ele¬ 
vator,  Plate  Glass,  Public  Liability,  Steam  Roller,  Windstorm 
I’se  and  Occupancy  insurance  and  Fidelity  Bonds  under  divi¬ 
dend-paying  policies.  A  nationwide  insurance  organization  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  the  complete  fire  and  casualty  insurance  re¬ 
quirements  of  Department  and  Retail  Stores.  Unsurpassed 
facilities  for  establishing  an  Insurance  Bureau  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  each  individual  store.  Secure  detailed  information 
at  Booth  No.  29. 


Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

Arex  Indemnity  Company  Booth  18 

ASSOCIATED  RFCIPROC.AL  F.XCHANGES,  original 
Reciprocal  Exchange  originated  in  1881,  offer  fire  insurance 
to  selected  risks  at  an  average  premium  saving  as  follows: 
(a)  On  sprinklered  risks,  fire-proof  type— 80% ;  (h)  ordinary 
type— 70% ;  (c)  on  non-sprinklered  risks,  fire-proof  type — 
53%;  (d)  ordinary  type — 30%. 

Gains  during  1936:  In  insurance— $65.01K),000 ;  in  subscribers 
—.300. 

Insurance  offered  against:  Fire,  Sprinkler  Leakage.  Wind¬ 
storm,  Riot  &  Civil  Commotion,  Explosion,  Falling  .\ircraft  & 
Self-|)ropelled  A’ehicles,  Smoke.  .Also  Prospective  Earnings 
(Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance)  on  adjnst;ihle-i)remium.  no 
co-insurance  basis ;  Supplemental  Contracts  covering  many  of 
the  alK)ve  hazards  concurrentlv  at  reduced  rates. 

APEX  INDEMNITY  COSiPANY.  affiliated  with  Associ¬ 
ated  Reciprocal  Exchanges,  will  shortly  offer  Casualtv  lines, 
consisting  of  Workmen’s  Comiiensation,  Employer's  Liability, 
Public  and  other  forms  of  Liability,  Burglary,  Plate  Glass, 
Boiler  Machinery  and  .Automobile  coverage. 

Obtain  complete  information  on  both  Fire  and  Casualty 
Lines  by  visiting  Booth  18,  or  writing  to  b'rne.st  W.  Brown 
Inc.,  .Attorney  and  M:mager,  One  Park  .Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  16 

Store  executives  will  see  in  Liberty  Mutual’s  exhibit  in 
Booth  16,  shared  by  their  associate,  the  United  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  four  ways  by  which  this  largest  mutual 
casualty  insurance  writer  has  safely  reduced  store  insurance 
costs  and  given  new  standards  of  effective  insurance  service: 
Careful  Underwriting.  Effective  Loss  Prevention,  Direct  Deal¬ 
ing.  Cash  Dividends. 

Schiff.  Terhune  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “L” 

•An  INSUR.ANCE  Brokerage  organization  with  world  wide 
facilities,  fully  equipped  to  render  complete  service  in  all 
branches  of  the  INSUR.ANCE  field  and  specializing  in  the 
requirements  of  department,  chain  and  retail  stores. 

Expert  contact  staff  assures  intimate  and  personal  attention 
so  necessary  to  efficiently  handle  each  client’s  insurance  prob¬ 
lems. 

Inquiries  are  invited  without  ohlig.ation. 

Ladders — T  elesco  ping 

Economy  Engineering  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  49 

-A  safe,  one-man  Ladder  for  reaching  any  height  up  to  21 
ft.,  automatically  telescoping  to  go  through  doors  and  onto 
elevators,  having  a  working  platform  for  a  man  with  tools, 
supplies  or  cleaning  materials.  If  you  have  an  overhead  main¬ 
tenance  problem,  see  this  Ladder  and  ask  about  the  Telescoping 
Maintenance  Machines  which  we  have  built  in  heights  up  to 
.50  ft. 

Merchandise  Management 
Carr  System,  Inc. 

417  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  31 

Scientific  management  and  merchandising  direction  of  store- 
owned  millinery  departments,  enabling  stores  to  own  and 
operate  this  highly  profitable  section,  WITHOUT  LE.ASING. 
Now  operating  successfully  in  many  prominent  stores  and  is 
materially  increasing  millinery  volume,  revenue  and  prestige 
for  its  clients. 


Patterns 

Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc. 

Pictorial  Review  Pattern  Company,  Inc. 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  17 

The  world’s  largest  pattern  company  presents  three  new 
ideas  for  increasing  piece-goods  sales.  A’isit  Booth  17  and  hear 
about:  (1)  the  Simplicity  League  of  Amateur  Designers;  (2) 
the  Pictorial  Model  Dress  Plan;  (3)  Pictorial  Fashionettes, 
the  full-color  photographs  of  made-up  Pictorial  styles  in  cata- 
L'gs  and  on  envelopes. 
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HAVE  YOU  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  ONE? 


e  '  V  n 

„,e4  "tv  » 


YOU’LL  get  the  answers  to  these  questions— and  to  a  lot  of  your 
own  particular  questions— at  exhibit  No.  40  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.A. 
Convention.  Booth  No.  40  is  The  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany’s — and  you  are  heartily  invited  to  drop  in  as  often  as  you 
wish,  and  stay  as  long  as  you  like. 

There  will  be  interesting  displays  of  the  latest  types  of  National 
Cash  Registers  and  National  Accounting  Machines  at  Booth  40. 
Drop  in  and  catch  up  on  what  association  members  are  doing. 

"4/MtimaL  Guh  o^^egldt^  (^. 

DAYTON,  OHIO  ^ 

Cash  Registers  •  Typewriting- Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Posting  Machines 

Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 

Analysis  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Personnel  Control  Service 

Willmark  Service  System,  lac. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “F” 

Builders  of  Business 

VVillmark  minimizes  losses  and  shortages  by  persistently 
testing  salespeople — enforcing  safe  rules  for  handling  cash, 
probing  the  weaknesses  of  store  systems,  disclosing  and  pre¬ 
venting  dishonesty.  At  the  same  time  Willmark  opens  new 
selling  opportunities  by  teaching  effective  retail  selling  methods, 
reporting  on  actual  conditions  existing  at  salescounters — en¬ 
abling  the  store  owner  to  correct  selling  weaknesses  and  build 
a  more  efficient  salesforce.  An  organization  operating  from 
coast  to  coast,  VVillmark  Service  is  available  to  every  store, 
large  and  small,  in  any  city  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Visit  the  Willmark  booth  for  information  regarding  your  par¬ 
ticular  personnel  problems. 

Personnel  Placement 
Retail  Personnel  Bureau 

48  West  48th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “K” 

This  placement  bureau  specializes  in  furnishing  high-grade 
executives  to  leading  department  and  chain  stores  throughout 
the  country.  Applicants  are  interviewed  by  an  experienced 
staff  of  placement  managers,  headed  by  Mr.  Irving  Goldenthal, 
former  Merchandising  Executive,  author  and  lecturer  on  re¬ 
tailing.  All  communications,  both  from  stores  and  applicant, 
are  held  strictly  confidential. 

Personnel  Training 

Merchandise  Research  Institute 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Booth  “GG” 

Your  Salespeople  Are  Your  Money-Makers. 

Yet,  all  too  frequently  they  prove  to  be  your  MONEY- 
LOSERS.  The  MERCHANDISE  RESEARCH  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  613  Transamerica  Building,  Los  Angeles,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  most  interesting  and  unusual  program  for  training  sales¬ 
people  to  sell  a  larger  percentage  of  those  customers  whom 
they  daily  approach. 

Piece  Goods  Weighing  Machine 

The  Robert  Britigan  Corporation 
1112  Merchandise  Mart 

Chicago,  III.  Booth  45 

RATIOGRAPH  is  a  new  machine  for  taking  inventory  of 
piece  goods  without  unrolling  the  goods  or  counting  the  folds. 
RATIOGRAPH  eliminates  sales  interference,  damaged  goods 
and  that  “re-rolled”  appearance.  It  is  used  for  annual  and 
semi-annual  inventories,  mark  downs,  quick  checks  and  seasonal 
inventories  of  piece  goods. 

Price  Marking  Equipment 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 

Framingham,  Mass.  Booth  30 

In  addition  to  the  standard  line  of  Pinning  and  Dial  Set 
Machines  Dennison  will  show  a  new  Universal  Re-Marker 
which  may  be  used  on  all  sizes  of  tickets  and  a  new  Dial  Set 
Machine  which  prints  a  complete  range  of  String  Tags  from 
continuous  strips. 

A.  Kimball  Company 

307  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  26 

The  A.  Kimball  Company  will  feature  the  Kimflex  .Attach¬ 
ing  Machine  which  is  now  being  used  by  a  good  many  of  the 
leading  department  stores.  This  machine  prints  and  attaches 
the  Kimflex  Ticket  which  is  being  very  largely  used  in  the 
marking  of  all  types  of  sheer  merchandise,  especially  women’s 
hosiery  and  underwear.  They  are  also  showing  the  Blunt  Point 
Pin  Ticket  together  with  the  new  Lock  Ticket  which  is  quite 
a  feature  in  eliminating  the  Return  Goods  Problem. 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  9 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company  will  exhibit  in 
Booth  No.  9  Price-Marking  Devices  of  various  kinds  among 


them  the  “Pin-On”  Machine,  Monarch  “Junior”  Ticket  and 
Label  Marker,  and  Monarch  “Pin  Ticket  Attaching  Machine”. 
The  new  “Sense”  Label  for  marking  China,  Glassware,  Toilet 
Articles,  Toilet  Accessories,  Shoes,  Metal  Articles  and  Cello¬ 
phane  wrapped  merchandise  will  also  be  shown. 

Soabar  Company 

5815  Erdrick  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  1 

Price  marking  equipment — attaching  machines,  markers, 
tickets  and  supplies — for  almost  every  retail  need.  At  the  Con¬ 
vention  see  in  action  the  Soabar  Self-Stop  Marker  which  marks 
31  different  tickets  and  labels — the  Clip  Ticketing  Machine,  the 
attacher  which  does  not  pierce  the  goods — the  economical  Pin 
Ticketing  Machine — the  Power  Ticket  and  Label  Marker,  a 
self-feed  marking  machine  printing  180  tickets  a  minute — the 
Soabar  Re-Pricer,  with  which  you  can  make  revisions  on  the 
selling  floor  without  removing  tickets  or  making  new  ones. 

Printasign  Machines 
Reynolds  Appliances  Corporation 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  Booth  “G” 

Printasign  the  simplest  and  fastest  known  method  for  mak¬ 
ing  showcards  from  price  ticket  to  full  sheet  poster.  No  type¬ 
setting  or  distributing.  Used  in  every  major  department  store 
in  New  York  and  90%  of  leading  stores  in  America,  Canada, 
.Australia,  Mexico,  Great  Britain  and  France.  Demonstration 
at  your  store  without  obligation. 

Publications 

Dry  Goods  Economist 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Booths  “R”  and  “S” 

For  90  years.  Dry  Goods  Economist  has  maintained  a  domi¬ 
nant  position  as  a  leading  publication  serving  the  Department 
Store  Field.  Its  forecasts  and  predictions  concerning  future 
trends  of  the  market  have  proven  uncannily  accurate.  An¬ 
alytical  and  highly  informative,  the  Economist  has  built  unusu¬ 
ally  h’gh  reader  acceptance. 

Fairchild  Publications  Corp. 

8  East  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “E” 

The  air  throbs  with  retail  store  news  daily  from  the  Fair- 
child  booth  (Women’s  Wear  Daily.  Dailv  News  Record,  Men’s 
Wear,  Retailing-Executive,  Retailing-Home  Furnishing).  A 
miniature  reportorial  office  with  direct  wires  to  the  Fairchild 
News  Rooms  has  been  set  up. 

Visit  our  booth  for  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  YOUR 
working  press.  Each  Fairchild  paper  carries  news-ideas-fash- 
ions  for  the  store  executive,  buyer  and  salesperson  in  the 
textile,  apparel,  home  furnishings  and  electrical  goods  trades 

Hairc  Publishing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Boths  “M”  and  “N” 

The  Haire  Business  Papers — twenty-five  years  old — thorough- 
Iv  cover  nine  major  merchandising  divisions  of  the  dry  goods 
field.  Snecialized  circulations  give  advertisers  maximum  cov¬ 
erage  at  lowest  cost.  .Ask  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  field 
you  are  interested  in.  Our  record  of  results  will  surprise  you. 

Retail  Ledger.  Published  by  Vincent  Edwards  &  Co., 

342  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  50 

Retail  Ledger,  and  its  important  Home  Ware  section,  has 
for  twenty  years  been  the  national  monthly  magazine  of  retail 
management.  It  is  owned  and  published  bv  the  world’s  largest 
advertising  service  organization.  Vincent  Edwards  &  Co.,  342 
Madison  .Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  who  also  publish  more  than 
thirty  merchandising  and  advertising  services  for  retailers. 

Railu'ay  Express  Service 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

216-218  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y.  B«otIi  28 

Railway  Express  Service  provides  combination  rail  and  air 
nation-wide  transportation,  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  shipper  and  shipment.  It  affords  a  convenient, 
dependable,  fast  transportation  service  for  shipments  small  or 
large,  providing  the  special  attention  required  for  each.  C.O.D.’s 
are  promptly  collected  and  proceeds  remitted.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  small  packages  to  insure  their  delivery  in  good 
condition. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency  has  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibit  which  merits  your  inspection. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Burroughs 


A  few  of  the  machines  Burroughs  offers 
to  help  you  meet  the  poyroll  accounting 
requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 

Writes  check  (or  pay  enve¬ 
lope),  earnings  record, 
employee’s  statement  and 
payroll  summary  in  one 
operation.  Column  selection 
automatically  controlled. 
All  totals  accumulated. 
This  machine  is  only  one 
of  many  models  that  handle 
every  accounting  job. 


BURROUGHS  DESK 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 

Posts  earnings  records, 
automatically  prints  dates 
in  proper  columns,  auto¬ 
matically  subtracts  deduc¬ 
tions — calculates  net  pay. 
Can  also  be  used  as  a  fast, 
practical  adding-subtract¬ 
ing  machine  for  all  kinds  of 
accounting  work.  Many 
styles — all  low  in  price. 


BURROUGHS  CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 

Writes  payroll  checks  in 
units  or. in  strips.  Payroll 
summary  completed  in 
same  operation.  Fast  and 
easy  insertion  and  removal 
of  checks.  Can  also  be  used 
as  a  typewriter  for  cor¬ 
respondence  and  general 
typing.  Electric  carriage 
operation.  Several  models. 


SIMPLIFIES 

PAYROLL 

ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs  has  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  payroll  accounting 
problems  set  up  by  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Act.  Concerns  in  many  lines  of 
business  are  profiting  by  the  results 
of  this  study  and  by  recent  Burroughs 
machine  developments  which  enable 
them  to  simplify  the  keeping  of  pay¬ 
roll  records. 

Many  find  that  they  can  actually  cut 
accounting  costs  while  obtaining  the 
additional  information  required  by 
the  Act.  In  fact,  employers  frequently 
say,  “The  investigations  we  were 
prompted  to  make  because  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  brought  us 
the  complete  payroll  accounting 
system  we  have  needed  for  a  long 
time.’’ 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Use 
the  coupon  today.  For  more  imme¬ 
diate  action,  telephone  the  local 
Burroughs  office  or  wire  us  direct. 


Name  of  concern. 


BURROUGHS  AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL  MACHINE 

W'rites  check  (or  pay  enve¬ 
lope),  employee’s  earnings 
statement,  earnings  record 
and  payroll  summary  in 
one  operation.  Accumu¬ 
lates  all  necessary  totals. 
Many  models  for  payroll 
work,  as  well  as  for  scores 
of  other  accounting  jobs. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

68^1  Second  loulevard,  Detroit,  Michigon 


1  should  like  to  have  specific  inf<»rmation  to 
assist  us  in  meetinfl  the  payroll  accounting 
requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


Address. 


I  My  name  and  title - 

I  We  have  approiimately 


- employees. 
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Refrigerators 

Frigidaire  Corporation 

Dayton,  O.  Foyer  Main  Ballroom 

Department  stores  will  do  still  better  with  FRlCiIDAlRK 
in  1937  .  .  . 

New  revolutionary  improvements 
New  outstanding  conveniences 
New  usability 
New  sales  strategy 
New  “planned  selling”  service 
New  standards  of  comparison 
.  .  .  and  back  of  all  this  FRIGIDAIRF,  offers 
NEW  PROOF 

Daniel  A.  Packard,  Department  Store  Division  Manager  and 
his  staff  will  be  in  attendance. 


Safes  and  Filing  Systems 

Diebold  Safe  &  Lock  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio  Booths  34  and  35 

Manufacturers  of  the  world’s  most  complete  line  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  systematic  housing  and  protection  of  records  .  .  . 
and  a  revolutionary  new  Visible  Filing  System  especially 
adapted  to  department  stores.  Coordinated  methods  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nate  customer  delays  .  .  .  speed  credit  authorization  and  account 
posting  .  .  .  ease  and  control  the  flow  of  work  .  .  .  save  space. 


Salesbooks 

Philip  Hano  Company,  Inc. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  Booth  5 

The  Philip  Hano  Company,  Inc.,  is  displaying  the  Hanohandi 
Salesbook  and  Salesbook  Cover  first  shown  at  the  convention 
of  the  Association  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  last  June. 

This  Salesbook,  by  providing  a  metal  writing  plate  auto¬ 
matically  under  each  salescheck,  results  in  perfect,  clear  copies 
throughout  the  set.  Besides  this  all  handling  of  carbon  paper 
is  eliminated.  The  time  required  to  make  a  sale  is  considerably 
reduced  and  the  chance  of  error  in  arranging  the  set  with 
carbon  paper  is  eliminated. 


Soda  Fountain  Luncheonette  Equipment 

The  Liquid  Carbonic  Corporation  Booth  36 

New  York  Executive  Offices.  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
General  Offices,  3100  South  Kedzie  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  exhibit  features  many  photographs  of  soda  fountain 
luncheonette  departments  in  stores  throughout  the  country  de¬ 
signed  and  installed  by  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Corporation.  They 
have  pioneered  the  development  of  the  soda  fountain  luncheon¬ 
ette  in  the  department  store. 

Extensive  experience  in  this  field  has  produced  manj'  facts, 
figures  and  information  of  real  value  not  generally  available 
l)ecausc  the  modern  soda  luncheonette  differs  so  materially 
from  other  types  of  food  merchandising. 

The  Liquid  Carbonic  Corporation  are  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturers  of  soda  fountains  and  soda  luncheonette  equip¬ 
ment  and  cordially  invite  executives  to  discuss  any  phase  of 
the  soda  luncheonette  department  with  their  representatives. 


T  esting 

United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc. 

1415  Park  Avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Booth  27 

Laboratories  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc.,  was  established 
in  1880  as  an  impartial  testing  bureau  for  industry.  During 
the  past  twenty  years,  the  Company  has  gone  more  and  more 
into  the  field  of  testing  for  retailer  and  consumer,  the  draw¬ 
ing  up  of  merchandise  specifications  and  the  establishment  of 
quality  standards. 

The  United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc.,  has  developed  a 
plan  to  make  testing  more  easily  available  for  department 
stores,  including  a  service  to  buyer  as  well  as  a  feature  for  the 
promotion  department. 

This  plan  consists  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  United 


States  Testing  Company  in  the  store  completely  equipped  and 
staffed  by  a  trained  technician  to  carry  on  practically  all  types 
of  tests  for  retail  stores. 

The  Testing  Company  now  has  a  plan  that  will  enable  the 
retail  stores  to  obtain  every  possible  advantage  from  testing. 

The  Testing  Company  technicians  will  be  in  attendance  at 
Booth  27  to  discuss  this  plan  in  detail  and  all  other  phases  of 
our  service. 


Textile  Processes 

.\qua-Sec  Corporation 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  48 

The  .^QU.^-SEC  process  is  a  water-repellent,  perspiration- 
jiroof,  and  stain  resistant  finish  applied  to  all  types  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  by  leading  fabric  finishers  and  dyers. 
.\QU.\-SEC  processed  fabrics  and  merchandise  are  available 
in  the  market  and  may  be  purchased  from  most  any  converter 
or  cutter.  .AQU.A-SEC  processed  merchandise  is  being  success¬ 
fully  promoted  and  re-ordered  by  leading  retailers  throughout 
the  country.  .AQU.A-SEC  processed  merchandise  may  Ik;  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  following;  United  Piece  Dye  Works;  Suubury 
Converting  Works;  Sayles  Finishing  Co.;  Federated  Textiles; 
Susquehanna  Silks;  National  Slk  Dyeing  Co.;  Stunzi  Sons 
Silk  Corp. ;  United  States  Finishing  Co.;  Duplan  Silk  Corjwra- 
tion;  Steinberg  Bros.;  Richard  E.  Meiuing  Co.;  Mallinson 
b'abrics  Corp. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  market 
that  are  successfully  handling  .■\QU.\-SEC  processed  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Sanforized-Shrunk 

40  Vi’ortli  Street.  New  York  Booth  46-47 

Sanforized-Shrunk  is  a  j)atented  process  that  mechanically 
shrinks  most  types  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths  the  amount  indi¬ 
cated  by  wash  test — a  method  that  shrinks  completely  within  a 
tolerance  of  ]/^-h\ch  (warp  and  weft)  of  the  shrinkage  that 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  three  family  washings. 

Sanforized-Shrunk  is  the  only  controlled  method  of  shrink¬ 
ing  cottons  and  linens.  No  Chemicals  are  used,  just  steam  and 
water  spray  and  heat. 

That  is  why  garments  made  from  fabrics  Sanforized-shrunk 
do  not  shrink  f)Ut  of  fit  in  the  wash. 

Practically  all  finishing  jjlants  of  the  United  States  (over  60 
of  them)  have  equipment  to  shrink  by  the  Sanforized-Shrunk 
process — more  than  100  units,  each  of  which  shrinks  cloth  at 
the  rate  of  15(K)  to  3000  yards  an  hour. 

Practically  all  types  of  washable  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  for 
use  in  practically  all  types  of  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s 
wear  aiul  in  home  furnishings  fields  are  obtainable  Sanforized- 
shrunk  and  may  be  had  with  the  Sanforized-shrunk  identifica- 
tif)n  if  you  so  specify. 

The  services  from  Sanforized-Shrnnk  and  associated  inter¬ 
ests  to  retail  stores  are  tremendous  and  varied. 

We  invite  all  buyers  and  merchandise  managers  to  meet  our 
representatives  in  S.\NFORlZED-SHRUNK  STORb'  SER- 
N'lCE  BOOTH  (Nos.  46-47)  to  give  us  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  so  we  may  deliver  full  scope  of  service  to  any  and  all 
departments  of  your  store.  In  some  stores  as  many  as  21 
departments  are  affected. 


W  rapping  and  Packing  Supplies 

The  Cardner-Richardson  Company 

Middletown  and  Lockland,  O.  Booth  6 

Don’t  miss  the  colorful  exhibit  of  Folding  Gift  Boxes  that 
made  packaging  history  during  1936.  Additions  to  this  line  for 
1937  are  also  there  on  display. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  free  copy  of  the  beautiful  four-color 
yachting  scene,  printed  on  the  same  Lithwite  boxboard  from 
which  all  Gardner-Richardson  Gift  Boxes  are  made. 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation 

233  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  3 

In  Booth  3.  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation  will  exhibit 
modern  wrappings  and  bags,  particularly  designed  to  perform 
an  advertising  function.  This  company  has  recently  enlarged 
its  manufacturing  facilities  by  the  addition  of  a  $4,000,000 
pulp,  paper  and  bag  plant  in  Savannah,  and  during  1937  will 
bring  into  production  two  further  units  at  that  point. 
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so  THE  DATES  OF  THE  WOMEN’S,  CHILDREN’S,  INFANTS’  WEAR 
AND  ACCESSORIES  MARKET  ARE  NOW  JAN.  25- FEB.  6,  INCLUSIVE 


Buyers  and  manufacturers  received  the  original  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  one-week  market  with  a  storm  of  protests.  Letters 
poured  in — "We  can't  do  the  job  in  that  time."  So  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do — lengthen  the  buying  and  selling  period. 
Everybody  is  satisfied,  and  a  bigger  and  better  market  than 
ever  before  is  promised. 

Many  Distinguished  Exhibitors 

Manufacturers  throughout  America  have  come  to  recognize 
this  particular  market  as  an  outstanding  style  center.  Not  only 
will  the  leading  makers  of  the  Middle  West  be  represented,  but 
creations  by  outstanding  designers  of  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  shown.  No  wonder  buyers  demand  more  time  in 
which  to  shop  such  an  amazing  collection  of  lines. 

^  Popular  Breakfast  Style  Clinics  Continued 

Breakfast  style  clinics  which  created  a  decided 
furore  among  buyers  and  manufacturers  when 
they  were  introduced  at  last  Summer's  market 
W  will  be  continued  this  season.  They  will  be 

'  Miss  Bar-  Under  the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Barbara 

^  ^yfeS^n-  Cook,  long  traveling  stylist  for  the  Butterick 

^^ici>irector  Company,  and  now  a  member  of  the  fashion 
staff  of  The  Merchandise  Mart.  Nationally 
prominent  merchandising  authorities  will  pre- 
sent  many  profit-making  ideas. 


fel'iiTOnVil/ 


162  Important 
Women  s  Wear 
lines  —  buyers 
may  shop  the 
sreatest  assem* 


Truly  a  national  market 
—  leading  lines  from  New 
York,  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  Pacific  ('oast- 
many  never  Itefore  shown 
here.  h 


Clinic  attendants  will  carry  home  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what’s  new 
and  how  to  sell  it. 


NUMBER  OF  CLINICS  INCREASED 

Two  additional  clinics  have 
added  for  thi.s  augmente<l  market. 
The  dates  for  these  popular  buyer 
gatherings  are: 

Tuesday— Jan.  26,  Infants*  and 
Children*8  Wear 

Wednesday  —  Jan.  27,  Women’s 
Wear  and  Accessories 
Tuesday  —  i-eb.  2,  Infants*  and 
Children’s  Wear 
Wednesday  — Feb.  3,  W’omen’s 
Wear 

Thursday— Feb.  4,  Accessories 
Clinics  begin  at  9  o’clock,  following 
the  breakfast  at  8:30  A.M.  All  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  adjourned  at  10  o’clock. 

Write  at  once  for  free  Breakfast  Style 
Clinic  reservations. 


The  busy  buyer 
may  shop  the 
complete  acet*!*- 
sory  market  — 
141  nationally 
known  lines. 


Merchandise  for  the  entire  infants'  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  group  may  be  chosen  from  216  lines. 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 
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Now  Ready! a 

1937  Edition 

THE  FUR 
DIGEST 

By  MAX  BACHRACH 

Revised  and  extended  Dic¬ 
tionary;  Rulings  by  Customs 
and  Tax  Bureaus;  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  Charts  of 
Humidity;  New  Chapter  on 
Foreign  Fur  Names,  make 
the  1937  edition  of  THE 
FUR  DIGEST  a  reference 
book  of  inealeulable  value  to 
salespeople  and  buyers  in  fur 
departments  and  the  fur 
trimmed  cloth  coat  depart¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  every  person 
in  any  way  associated  with 
the  retailing  of  furs  should 
have  his  or  her  own  indi¬ 
vidual  copy. 

Advertising  and  promotion 
departments  will  find  The 
Fur  Digest  indispensable  in 
the  preparation  of  copy.  A 
handy  aid  to  the  Adjustment 
Bureau. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS 

• 

Published  by 

RETAIL  FUR  COUNCIL 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

101  W.  Slst  Street,  New  York 


Having  been  on  the  job  as  Man¬ 
ager  of  your  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  last  seven  months  of 
1936,  we  feel  that  we  should  check 
with  you  a  list  of  our  12  major  ac¬ 
complishments  of  this  period  and 
should  solicit  vour  suggestions  for 
improving  the  operation  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  in  1937  .  .  .  At  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  work  with  you  we  sug¬ 
gested  we  could  be  most  helpful  to 
the  memlxTship  if  we  confined  our 
activities  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
big.  important  phases  of  Retail  Sales 
Promotion.  Thus  we  planned  to 
operate  on  a  basis  whereby  our  time 
would  be  devoted  mainly  to  (1) 
Matters  that  might  be  expected  to 
help  stores  sell  more  merchandise, 
ami  (2)  Matters  that  pertain  basic¬ 
ally  to  the  doing  of  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  publicity  or  sales  promotion 
job. 

Here,  then,  is  a  list  of  the  12 
major  accomjdishments  in  (luestion: 

1.  Conducting  the  Summer  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  in  Ro.ston. 

2.  Improving  the  Content  of  the 
Annual  Analysis  of  Publicity 
Expenses. 

3.  Improving  the  Content  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  .Section  of  the 


and  other  items  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  consumer’s  response  to  these 
voluntary  disclosures  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  responsibility  for  grade 
or  quality  has  been  gratifying  and 
stabilizing  in  its  effect  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  concerned,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  has  brought  an  industry  out 
of  the  depths  of  discouragement  and 
despair  into  the  sunlight  of  virility 
and  prosperity.  I  wisli  there  were 
time  to  tell  you  in  detail  about  the 
accomplishments  of  the  red  cedar 
shingle  industry.  How.  on  the  basis 
of  a  nationally-recognized  commer¬ 
cial  standard,  the  shouldering  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  quality  by  means  of 
certificates  on  every  bundle,  and 
group  advertising,  business  on  No.  1 
grade  has  so  greatly  improved  that 


4.  Improving  the  Retailer’s  Cal¬ 
endar  and  Promotional  Guide 
for  1937. 

5.  Initiating  a  Compilation  of 
Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Pro¬ 
motion. 

6.  Improving  the  Apnreciation  of 
the  Selling  Possibilities  of  Win¬ 
dow  Display. 

7.  Gaining  Favorable  Publicity  for 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  in  Many  Di¬ 
rections. 

8.  Improving  the  Programs  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Sessions  at  the 
1937  Convention. 

9.  Constantly  Endeavoring  to  Aid 
the  Truth-in- Advertising  Move¬ 
ment. 

10.  Conducting  an  Extensive  Ref¬ 
erence  File  and  Loan  Library 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion. 

11.  Constantly  Meeting  with  Mem¬ 
bers  and  Helping  Them  Solve 
Their  Problems. 

12.  Constantly  Searching  for  New 
Ideas  or  Ideas  That  Can  Be 
Adapted  to  Advantage  by  the 
Membership. 

♦  *  * 

And  here’s  wishing  you  all  a 

Happy.  Prosperous  New  Year! 


not  only  has  there  been  a  tremend¬ 
ous  increase  in  total  volume  but  a 
significant  relative  shift  from  the 
lower  grades  to  the  No.'  1  grade. 
Naturally  there  is  more  satisfaction 
for  both  buyer  and  seller  in  the  best 
grade,  but  the  more  significant  fact 
is  the  consumer’s  willingness  to  pay 
for  top  quality  if  he  is  convinced  he 
is  getting  it. 

Looking  Ahead 

As  the  sales  executive  rides  the 
returning  flood  of  prosperity,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  highlights  of 
background  and  today’s  marketing 
situations  reveal  strong  trends  and 
illuminate  a  multitude  of  signs  point¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction.  These 
signs  have  not  only  been  read  but 
have  been  followed  bv  a  number  of 
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our  more  discriminating  and  cour¬ 
ageous  executives. 

In  fact  one  can  scarcely  escape 
the  conviction  that  the  successful 
sellers  of  the  future  will  be  those 
who  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
climb  out  of  present  defensive  posi¬ 
tions  and  voluntarily  lead  in  giving 
the  buyer  what  he  wants  in  the  way 
of  truthful,  factual  information,  thus 
rendering  impotent  and  unnecessary 
the  present  popular  clamor  for  re¬ 
strictive  legislation. 

As  I  see  it,  the  successful  sellers 
of  the  future  will  be  taking  one  or 
more  of  the  following  strides  in 
shouldering  more  responsibility  for 
product  quality : 

1.  By  individual  companies  or  pref¬ 
erably  by  industry-wide  associa¬ 
tions,  they  will  establish  definite 
classes,  grades,  sizes,  tolerances, 
gauging  systems,  methods  of 
te.st,  and  other  standards  as  yard 
sticks  for  rating  or  classifying 
product  characteristics  or  per¬ 
formance. 


!.  Within  each  class,  grade  or 
standard,  they  will  leave  ample 
latitude  for  individual  company 
variation  and  selling-points,  for 
initiative  in  the  direction  of  im¬ 
provements,  and  complete  free¬ 
dom  in  style  and  design. 

!.  They  will  tighten  factory  inspec¬ 
tion  of  both  processes  and  prod¬ 
uct  so  as  to  comply  consistent¬ 
ly  with  such  classes,  grades  or 
standards,  not  content  merely  to 
shoot  at  the  accepted  target  of 
quality,  but  intent  on  hitting  it 
continuously. 

1.  They  will  use  the  standard 
classifications  and  grades  as 
foundations  for  both  individual 
and  group  advertising,  trade 
promotion  and  correction  of  un¬ 
fair  practices,  and  they  will  back 
up  such  advertising  and  trade 
promotion  with  the  full  force  of 
trade  brands  and  company  repu¬ 
tations. 

5.  Furthermore  they  will  assume 
full  responsibility  to  the  buyer 


for  product  conformance  with 
such  classes,  grades,  and  stand¬ 
ards,  by  means  of  voluntary  and 
legally-binding  statements  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  on  invoices,  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  labels,  or  grademarks 
on  the  goods  themselves. 

Having  ceased  to  resist  the 
strong  trends  heretofore  cited ; 
having  emerged  from  their  pre¬ 
vious  defensive  positions ;  having 
avoided  any  need  for  restrictive 
legislation ;  having  taken  the 
lead  in  the  progressive  and  con¬ 
structive  cooperation  necessary 
to  classifying,  grading,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  standards  as  a  basis 
for  marketing  their  products ; 
and  having  assumed  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  complying  with  such 
classes,  grades  and  standards, 
these  successful  sellers  will  en¬ 
joy  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  the  consumer  toward  both  the 
producer  and  the  product;  and 
will  forge  ahead  to  higher  levels 
of  competitive  opportunity,  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance,  and  stability. 


Noa/j  Built  His  Hrk  BEFORE  the  Deluge 


Last  Spring  fur  storage  showed  a  general  increase 
beyond  all  expeetations  and  as  a  result  many  were 
caught  short  of  vault  space. 

In  1937  these  firms  will  be  prepared.  Many  have 
already  contracted  for  Plymetl  equipment  because: 


1.  Plymetl  Vaults  cut  operating  costs. 

2.  Plymetl  Equipment  effectively  combines  air  conditioning  and 
fumigation. 

3.  Plymetl  Vaults  are  easy  to  operate — no  technicians  other  than 
the  furrier. 

4.  Plymetl  Vaults  are  easy  to  enlarge  or  re-locate. 

Make  your  plans  now'.  Fresh  plaster  and  paint  do  not  mix 
well  with  furs. 


Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Weigh  it  against  any 
other  and  youHl  agree 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  STAT  AT 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

What  you  actually  save  and  what  you 
get  in  extra  values  at  this  hotel  can  he 
weighed  .  .  .  measured.  Check  some  of 
the  economies: 

SERVIDORS  save  tips.  .  .  FL(X)R  CLERKS 
save  you  time  and  money  .  .  .  RADIO  is 
free  in  every  room  .  .  .  ICE  WATER  in 
each  bathroom  .  .  .  NO  TIPS  at  public 
restaurant  checkrooms  .  .  .  WASHROOM 
ATTENDANTS  do  not  pester  you  for 
handouts  .  .  .  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 
free — under  your  dwr  .  .  .  central 
LOCATION  saves  taxi  fares  .  .  .  LOW 
FOOD  PRICES  save  you  money.  .  . 

These  economies,  these  extra  values,  at 
moderate  ro<»m  rates,  plus  Statler  ser¬ 
vice,  give  you  a  standard  by  which  to 
judge  what  your  Imtel  dollar  can  and 
should  buy  in  New  York. 

Rooms  from  $3^^ 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  A.  McKowne,  Pres.  Leo  A.  Molony,  Manafter 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Where  the  Guest  Is  Always  Right 


Flash  Report 

(^Continued  jroin  page  12) 


in  volume  of  sales  of  such  items, 
while  contributing  to  the  expansion 
of  total  sales  volume,  would  affect 
to  a  far  greater  degree  the  install¬ 
ment  sales  volume. 

This  must  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  connection  with  the 
figures  in  Table  5,  else  a  false 
impression  may  Ik*  obtained  of  the 
extent  of  the  shift  from  cash  or 
charge  purchasing  to  deferred  pay¬ 
ment. 

When  the  1936  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults  is  published  in  June.  1937, 
further  light  may  lie  thrown  on  the 
extent  of  this  shift  through  a  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  sales  of  the 
homefurnishings  departments  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expansion  in  other 
lines.  In  other  words,  if  the  dollar 
volume  growth  in  major  home  fur¬ 
nishings  lines  is  less  than  the  growth 
of  installment  sales,  it  will  thus  be  an 
indication  of  the  extent  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  deferred  payment  busi¬ 
ness  in  other  lines  not  customarily 
sold  on  extended  terms  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 


Change  in  Number  of  Transactions 

Total  transactions  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  4.9%  for  the  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  11.8%  gain  in  dollar  vol¬ 
ume.  To  reconcile  the  two  figures  it 
is  necessary  to  view  the  table  lielovv, 
which  reveals  the  growth  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  each  of  the  three  major 
types  of  sales.  Moreover,  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
an  increase  in  both  charge  and  in¬ 
stallment  transactions  would  affect 
total  sales  volume  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  would  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cash, 
C.O.D.,  and  Will-Call  sales,  due  to 
the  fact  that  sales  transactions  of 
the  first  two  types  are  usually  of  a 
greater  value. 


Table  6 


Increase  in  Number  of  Sales  Transactions 
by  Types  of  Sales 

1936  Compared  With 

1935 

Total  Transactions 

4.9% 

Cash.  C.O.D..  Will-Call 

3.7 

Charge  (30  dav) 

5.4 

Deferred  Payment 

22.3 

•  Books  • 


Co-Operative  Consu.mer  Credit — 
By  M.  R,  Neifeld.  Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1936.  223  pp.  $2.50. 

R.  M.  R.  NEIFELD.  statisti¬ 
cian  of  the  Beneficial  Manage¬ 
ment  Corporation,  and  author  of 
The  Personal  Finance  Business, 
in  this  volume  turns  his  attention  to 
the  credit  union.  The  result  is  a 
comprehensive  and  critical  study  of 
this  much -discussed  institution. 

The  author’s  approach  through¬ 
out  is  that  of  the  non-partisan, 
scholarly  observer.  And  the  facts 
convince  him  that  while,  contrary  to 
the  contention  of  some  of  its  more 
vigorous  adherents,  the  credit  union 
is  not  the  ultimate  solution  for  the 
problem  of  consumer  credit,  it  can, 
if  properly  organized  and  super¬ 
vised,  become  a  real  factor  in  reach¬ 
ing  that  solution. 

Dr.  Neifeld  develops  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  subject  in  some  detail, 
describing  the  rise  of  consumer  cred¬ 
it  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and 
the  forms  it  has  taken.  Separate 
and  complete  chapters  are  devoted 
to  certain  important  developments 


such  as  the  initial  effort  at  credit 
union  establishment  in  Massachu- 
.setts,  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
and  the  Wisconsin  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  state  credit  union  or¬ 
ganizer.  Additional  chapters  deal 
with  specific  credit  union  problems 
such  as  rates,  liquidation,  etc. 
Considerable  attention  also  is  given 
to  different  types  of  credit  unions, 
e.  g.,  rural,  parish,  indu.strial,  etc., 
and  a  strong  case  is  made  out  for 
the  closed  as  opposed  to  the  open 
type  of  credit  union  organization. 

In  concluding.  Dr.  Neifeld  pre- 
•sents  a  twenty-seven  point  jirogram 
for  successful  credit  union  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  book  contains  numerous 
tables,  and  appendices  covering  the 
proposed  uniform  credit  union  law, 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Law,  a 
digest  of  state  acts,  and  a  suggested 
report  form  for  credit  unions. 

Co-operative  Consumer  Credit 
is  an  authoritative  analysis  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has.  these  past  few  years, 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  re¬ 
tail  circles. 

— E.  K. 
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The  Alliance  Between 
HOUSING  and  RETAILING 

A  Merchant  s  Program 

By  SAUL  COHN 

President  City  Stores  Company;  Chairman  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Housing  Committee 


The  plan  outlined  below  is  offered  to  the  merchant  as 
a  practical  program  of  securing  the  maximum  benefits 
from  the  evident  pick*up  in  housing  construction  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  substantial  increase  during  1936  and  the 
current  activity  in  the  building  of  homes.  The  program 
is  not  expected  to  fit  every  community  but  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Cohn  describes  it,  something  to  shoot  at. 


1  PROCURE  a  housing  inventory  indicating  the  con- 
^dition  of  present  housing  and  the  need  for  further 
housing  in  the  particular  area.  As  an  example,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  made  a  real  estate  inven¬ 
tory  in  sixty-four  cities,  and  the  W.  P.  A.  has  made 
the  Philadelphia  Social  Service  Survey,  which  indi¬ 
cated  by  sections  of  the  city  the  status  of  tenancies, 
rentals  and  general  physical  conditions  and  the  amount 
of  equipment  presently  used. 

2.  Establish  a  permanent  Housing  Guild  in  the  Home 
Furnishings  Department,  which  will  tell  the  people  of 
the  town  the  A.  B.  C.’s  of  home  ownership  and  home 
financing.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  disinterested 
agency  which  stands  ready  to  give  the  prospective  home 
buyer  worthwhile  information  as  regards  financing,  ma¬ 
terial  design,  etc.,  which  enter  into  the  customer’s  par¬ 
ticular  home.  The  department  store  may  become  such 
an  agency.  Selfridge  has  done  this  for  many  years.  The 
basic  purpose  is  to  make  home  furnishings  accounts  out 
of  prospective  home  owners  who  contact  the  store.  The 
limitations  under  which  this  should  be  done  must  be 
sharply  defined,  and  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  people  so  capable  that  they  would  not  commit  the 
store  to  any  policy  which  might  be  harmful  to  its  in¬ 
terests. 

3.  Persistent  publicity  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
home  furnishings  attack  to  indicate  the  value  of  the 
store’s  services  to  home  owners  or  to  people  now  own¬ 
ing  homes  who  desire  to  recondition  them. 

4.  Trade-Ins:  The  experience  of  trade-ins  as  a 
secondary  market  for  home  furnishings  should  be  stud¬ 
ied.  There  have  been  some  fairly  good  jobs  done  in 
this  connection.  We  are  doing  it  successfully. 

5.  Tie-In  with  Builders :  A  consistent  tie-in  to  fur¬ 
nish  homes  can  be  made  with  responsible  builders  for 
the  decoration  of  model  homes.  The  mechanics  of  do¬ 
ing  this  should  be  laid  out  along  more  professional 


lines,  and  a  direct  sale  of  goods  will  be  traceable  to 
those  who  visit  these  homes  and  buy  either  on  the 
ground  or  from  the  store.  I  have  not  attempted  to  give 
the  detailed  mechanics  of  this  part  of  the  plan  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  art  of  doing  it  that  the  good 
can  be  obtained,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  have 
not  yet  developed  the  art  of  how  to  do  it  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  way. 

6.  Formation  of  Building  Companies :  I  do  not  favor 
the  retailer  going  independently  into  any  home  building 
program.  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  retailer 
and  the  consumers  in  his  area  can  be  served  by  assisting 
in  the  formation  of  a  building  company  with  a  capital 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  need  of  those  who  are 
soundly  able  to  buy  and  maintain  a  home  in  that  locali¬ 
ty.  This  type  of  company  could  be  formed  by  a  group 
consisting  of  local  banks,  mortgage  companies,  con¬ 
struction  companies,  material  manufacturers,  and  mer¬ 
chants.  The  invested  money  would  be  a  revolving  fund 
only  and  the  company  would  get  its  money  back  through 
the  cash  payment  made  by  the  buyer  and  the  sale 
through  financial  institutions  in  the  group  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  mortgage  given  by  the  buyer.  The  present 
F.  H.  A.  long-term  single  mortgage,  amortized  monthly, 
would  take  care  of  80%  of  the  sales  price.  Presently, 
these  mortgages  can  be  sold  at  par  or  even  with  a  slight 
premium.  The  large  life  insurance  companies  are  now 
offering  mortgage  money  on  new  construction  on  a 
rather  liberal  basis  somewhat  comparable  to  the  F.H.A. 
plan. 

The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  give  the  consumer  some¬ 
thing  real  for  his  building  dollar.  This  could  be  done 
only  by  putting  the  job  into  the  hands  of  a  strong  con¬ 
struction  company  and  building  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
homes  in  each  area  to  insure  the  benefits  of  volume  pur¬ 
chasing  of  material  and  salvage  in  handling  and  as¬ 
sembling.  These  savings  would  pass  on  to  the  buyer. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

OF  LOCAL  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 
NECESSARY  FOR  INTELLIGENT 
STORE  PROMOTION 


WHEN  new  houses  are  built, 
new  customers  obviously  are 
created  for  department  stores 
and  for  other  retail  establishments 
dealing  in  household  merchandise. 
Any  sound  program  proposing  to  re¬ 
vive  residential  construction  on  a 
large  scale,  therefore,  should  com¬ 
mand  the  support  of  these  mer¬ 
chants.  They  have  a  direct  profit  in¬ 
terest  just  as  great  as  the  interest 
of  those  who  supply  the  materials 
entering  into  the  actual  construction 
of  the  houses. 

The  pages  w'hich  follow  contain  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  national  housing 
market  based  upon  income  and 
rental  data.  With  these  facts  as  a 
basis,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  largest  section  of  the  market  for 
housing — roughly,  70  percent  of  the 
total  market-demands  homes  cost¬ 
ing  under  $5,000.  The  corollary  is 
evident  that,  if  70  percent  of  the 
market  lies  within  price  ranges  un¬ 
der  $5,000,  this  moderate  income 
group  cannot  afford  home  furnish¬ 
ings  which  might  be  generalized 
under  the  heading  of  “luxury”  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Local  markets  vary,  of  course. 
Bat  in  general,  the  range  of  incomes 
remains  fairly  constant  throughout 
all  major  markets.  The  advertising 


By  THEODORE  E.  DAMM 

executives  of  local  retail  stores, 
therefore,  must  decide  which  mar¬ 
ket  they  will  appeal  to — the  class 
market,  representing  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy  homes  costing  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $5,000  and  constituting 
slightly  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  market,  or  that  great  inter¬ 
mediate  market  of  moderate  income 
groups,  constituting  70  percent  of 
the  total. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  which  re¬ 
search  men  will  wish  to  take  in  an¬ 
alyzing  a  specific  local  market  is  to 
refer  to  the  Real  Property  Inven¬ 
tory  of  1934,  taken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Broadly,  the  information  contained 
in  this  inventory  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  four  classes,  as  follows :  facts 
concerning  residential  structures ; 
facts  about  family  units ;  financial 
data;  and  miscellaneous  data,  most¬ 
ly  pertaining  to  equipment.  In  gath¬ 
ering  these  statistics,  from  8,000  to 
10.000  enumerators  were  employed 
in  the  actual  field  work,  embracing 
64  cities.  These  cities  vary  in  size 
from  a  population  of  10,000  to  more 
than  1,000,000.  The  1.931,055  resi¬ 
dential  structures  canvassed  con¬ 
tained  2,633,135  dwelling  units.  In 
these  homes  were  2,600,000  fami¬ 


lies,  comprising  9,074,783  persons, 
or  an  average  of  3.5  persons  per 
family.  Of  the  occupied  dwellings 
enumerated,  90.8  percent  were  in¬ 
habited  by  white  families  and  9.2 
jjercent  by  families  of  other  races. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  under 
space  limitations,  to  do  more  than 
describe  generally  this  survey.  The 
facts  brought  out  will  be  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  pointing  campaigns 
towards  specific  income  groups.  In 
an  effort  to  utilize  all  potential  by¬ 
products  of  the  Real  Property  In- 
ventor\’,  a  series  of  studies  on  “Con¬ 
sumer  Use  of  Selected  -  Goods  and 
Services  by  Income  Groups”  has 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Naturally,  the  Real  Property  Inven¬ 
tory  is  the  most  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  local  housing  markets  avail¬ 
able  ;  however,  certain  general  and 
class  magazines,  public  utilities,  and 
national  advertisers  have  made  in- 
deoendent  analyses  of  this  market, 
all  of  w'hich  are  helpful.  All  large 
retail  stores,  of  course,  have  com¬ 
piled  their  own  local  market  data, 
which,  after  all,  will  be  perhaps  the 
basic  guide  in  outlining  an  efficient 
local  campaign.  A  careful  analysis 
is  essential. 
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Bruce  A.  Wilson 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
FOR  1937 


By  BRUCE  A.  WILSON 

Dixector,  Division  of  Education, 
Federal  Housing  Administration 


L  T  H  O  U  G  H  the  National 
Housing  Act  permits  the  in¬ 
surance  of  mortgages  up  to 
$16,000,  indications  are  that  the 
major  emphasis  in  home  construc¬ 
tion  during  1937  will  be  placed  up¬ 
on  “small  houses” — that  is,  houses 
which  can  be  bought  for  under 
$5,000. 

The  country-  more  and  more  has 
come  to  recognize  housing  as  a  mass, 
not  a  class,  operation,  although 
many  factors  have  obscured  this 
conception  of  housing.  As  a  result, 
many  families  today  rent  hand-me- 
down  houses,  not  always  because 
they  want  to,  but  because  the  kinds 
of  houses  they  can  afford  to  buy 
have  never  been  produced  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  or  quality,  nor  have 
terms  of  financing  been  such  as  to 
encourage  their  owning  homes. 

New  Buying  Power 

With  the  passage  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  it  became  easier  for 
the  man  of  moderate  means  to  as¬ 
pire  to  home  ownership.  Much  of 
the  earning  power  of  the  mass  of 
the  population,  thus,  for  the  first 
time,  was  directed  towards  housing. 
With  this  wholesale  release  of  cred¬ 
it,  and  with  the  more  favorable 
terms  of  financing  than  ever  before 


known  placed  at  its  disposal,  the 
building  industry  realized  that  it  ac¬ 
tually  had  had  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  a  really  suitable 
product  to  offer  for  sale  to  as  large 
a  market  as  exists  today. 

However,  as  the  building  season 
of  1937  opens,  residential  construc¬ 
tion  will  enter  upon  a  new  phase 
of  development.  Large  sections  of 
the  industry  in  nearly  every  locality 
are  studying  ways  and  means  of 
construction  of  small  houses  in 
quantity  so  that  families  of  moder¬ 
ate  income  can  afford  to  buy.  Such 
a  rationalization  of  the  market  for 
housing  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  department  stores  and  to  other 
retail  establishments  which  supply 
home  equipment  and  furnishings. 

A  Neglected  Market 

A  survey  of  the  housing  market 
in  almost  any  locality  will  indicate 
that  mass  buying  power  has  been 
almost  totally  neglected  for  years  by 
the  construction  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries.  In  the  physical  values,  the  lo¬ 
cation,  the  facilities  for  comfort,  and 
the  structural  quality  of  the  houses 
which  have  been  built,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  inducement  for  mass 
purchasing  power  to  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  confidence.  Likewise,  in 


the  terms  of  financing  which  have 
lieen  offered,  there  has  been  little  to 
encourage  prospective  buyers.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  families 
of  moderate  income  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  live  as  tenants  in  inferior 
houses  and  in  second-hand  houses 
whose  values  have  been  steadily  de¬ 
preciating. 

Even  were  this  not  true,  the  de¬ 
pression  left  an  increased  popula¬ 
tion,  and  a  larger  housing  deficit 
than  ever  before,  which  will  require 
many  years  to  wipe  out.  A  healthy 
beginning  has  been  made  and  obvi¬ 
ously  each  shift  of  a  family  to  new 
quarters  has  an  immediate  reflection 
in  the  house  furnishing  field. 

Executives  of  retail  stores  will 
find  two  easy  approaches  to  the 
housing  market :  income  data  and 
rental  data.  Approximately  42  per 
cent  of  tenant  families  in  cities  pay 
from  $10  to  $30  per  month  in  rent. 
And  another  26  per  cent  pay  from 
$30  to  $50  in  monthly  rentals.  That 
is,  not  quite  70  per  cent  of  urban 
tenant  families  pay  monthly  rentals 
of  $50  or  less.  As  for  the  data  on 
incomes,  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  family  incomes  (and  these  are 
1929  figures)  are  less  than  $2500 
per  year.  Without  refining  these 
simple  facts  into  elaborate  classifica- 
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tions,  it  is  apparent  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  market  for  housing  lies  within 
a  monthly  rental  range  of  from  $10 
to  $50  and  within  income  ranges  be¬ 
low  $2500  per  year. 

Houses  to  Cost  under  $5,000 

Now,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  out 
what  priced  house  70  per  cent  of 
the  market  can  afford  to  buy.  As  a 
rule  of  thumb,  twice  annual  income 
is  the  usual  limit  on  total  cost.  That 
indicates,  then,  from  income  data, 
that  70  per  cent  of  families  cannot 
afford  homes  costing  above  $5,000. 

It  costs  approximately  $10  per 
month  per  $1000  for  amortization, 
mortgage  insurance  premium,  ser¬ 
vice  charge,  taxes  and  insurance  on 
an  80%  mortgage  loan  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  20  years.  Therefore,  with  a 
down  payment  of  20  per  cent,  a 
family  paying  $50  per  month  rental 
would  save  money  by  buying  a  home 
for  $5,000  and  by  carrying  a  $4,000 
mortgage  for  about  $40  per  month. 
Similarly,  down  the  scale,  it  is 
quickly  apparent  just  what  priced 
homes  reasonably  can  be  bought  by 
various  tenant  groups.  A  $30 
monthly  rental,  for  example,  will 
carry  a  $3,000  mortgage  on  a  $3,750 
home :  $20  a  month  will  carry  a 
$2,000  mortgage  on  a  $2,500  home. 

10%  Spent  for  Furnishings! 

It  seems  only  logical  that  this 
mass  market  which  has  absorbed 
millions  of  automobiles  and  other 
commodities,  when  given  the  chance 
to  do  so  through  adequate  and  con¬ 
venient  terms  of  financing,  can  and 
7vtll  absorb  houses  when  satisfactory 
houses  are  built  and  satisfactory 
credit  terms  arranged. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  purchase  price  of 
a  home  usually  is  spent  for  furni¬ 
ture,  draperies,  floor  coverings, 
housewares,  and  all  the  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  required  for  mod¬ 
ern  housekeeping.  It  follows,  then, 
that  if  mass  purchasing  power  can 
be  diverted  to  the  buying  or  build¬ 
ing  of  small  houses,  the  retail  stores 
of  the  nation  will  benefit  tremend¬ 
ously. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  reasoning 
behind  the  small  house  policy  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Far  from  trying  to  impose  new  con¬ 
ditions  upon  the  building  industry 
or  to  restrict  it  in  any  way,  the 
interest  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  fixing  standards  of 
quality  of  materials,  construction, 
and  location,  is  to  ensure  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  types  of  houses  which 
merit  a  reasonable  insurance  risk. 


Thus,  in  defining  roughly  the  limits 
in  costs  of  small  houses,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  is  governed  solely  by  a  fair 
analysis  of  what  the  market  will 
bear;  not  by  any  arbitrary  notion  of 
how  the  building  industry  or  any 
other  interested  business  groups 
ought  to  merchandise  their  products 
and  services. 

Preparing  the  Market 

Advertising  executives  will  agree 
readily  that  there  is  little  advantage 
in  attacking  a  market  before  the 
necessary  “spade  work”  has  been 
done.  Nor  in  going  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  any  product  before  “dis¬ 
tribution”  has  been  organized  ade¬ 
quately. 

The  foundations  to  be  laid  not 
only  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but  more  particularly 
by  private  enterprise,  within  the 
next  few  months  will  very  probably 
take  into  consideration:  information 
to  the  public  in  the  financing  of 
mortgages  on  small  homes  .  .  .  the 
creation  of  subdivision  sites  for  their 
location  .  .  .  information  upon  the 
proper  design  and  construction  of 
such  homes  .  .  .  the  building  of  many 
such  homes  as  “samples”.  All  or 
some  of  these  will  constitute  cam¬ 
paigns  by  industries  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses  addressed  to  the  consuming 
public.  If  a  favorable  background 
for  such  campaigns  is  created  by 
April  1,  when  the  building  season 
opens,  the  chances  for  the  success 
of  individual  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  will  he  greatly  en¬ 
hanced. 

Some  items  in  the  program  are: 

1.  Mortgagee  Conferences:  Ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Underwriting  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  travel  all  major 
markets  before  April  1,  instructing 
group  meetings  of  bankers  and  other 
mortgage  lenders  in  approved  pro¬ 
cedure  in  valuing  property,  rating 
borrowers,  and  in  explaining  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Federal  Housing 
.Administration  type  of  mortgage  in¬ 
vestment. 

2.  Subdivision  Conferences: 
Crews  from  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Land  Planning  Sec¬ 
tion,  Technical  Division,  will  meet 
with  realtors,  subdividers,  operative 
builders,  general  contractors,  invest¬ 
ors  and  others,  explaining  Federal 
Housing  Administration  standards 
to  operators  who  wish  their  proper¬ 
ties  approved  as  sites  for  homes 
eligible  for  insured  mortgages. 
Hundreds  of  new  subdivisions  now 
are  being  laid  out  representative  of 


almost  every  major  market,  and 
these  sulxlivisions  largely  are  de¬ 
signed  for  small  houses. 

3.  Conferences  on  Design  and 
Construction :  Practical  architects 
and  builders  from  the  Architectural 
Section,  Technical  Division,  will 
meet  with  local  architects,  realtors, 
contractors,  operative  builders,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  distributors  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  to  explain  FHA  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  standards  and 
to  instruct  in  methods  of  reducing 
costs  in  the  building  of  small  houses. 

4.  National  Home  Shows:  From 
January  through  June,  Class  “A” 
Home  Shows  (full  FH.A  exhibit 
equipment)  sjxjnsored  by  local  real 
estate  boards  or  by  other  civic  bod¬ 
ies,  will  be  held  in  approximately 
45  major  markets.  Further,  about 
100  Class  “B”  Home  Shows 
(limited  FHA  exhibit  equipment) 
are  planned  in  connection  with  local 
fairs,  conventions  and  similar  meet¬ 
ings.  These  home  shows  help  to 
create  immediate  prospects  not  only 
for  houses,  but  for  household  fur¬ 
nishings  and  equipment. 

Demonstration  Small  Houses 

The  two  great  associations  of  the 
lumber  industry,  representative  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  have 
joined  forces  to  produce  at  least 
3,000  “demonstration  small  homes” 
early  in  1937.  These  will  he  located 
in  every  important  housing  market. 
Ground  will  be  broken  for  most  of 
these  houses  on  March  1  in  a  na¬ 
tional  ceremony.  Other  groups  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  cement  and  brick 
industries  plan  similar  demonstra¬ 
tion  homes.  Nothing  will  stimulate 
buying  more  than  actual  examples 
of  homes,  preferably  completely  fur¬ 
nished,  which  can  be  bought  by  fam¬ 
ilies  of  average  income  for  less  than 
their  present  rentals. 

Retail  Stores  Sure  to  Benefit 

As  all  these  efforts  are  concen¬ 
trated  upon  one  objective,  namely, 
the  construction  of  small  houses,  an 
active  demand  should  be  created. 
Department  and  other  retail  stores 
affected  by  this  market  will  derive 
benefits  commensurate  with  the 
time,  effort  and  money  expended  in 
tying  in  to  the  program. 

Aside  from  direct  benefits  from 
the  building  program,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  retail  stores 
are  sure  to  benefit  indirectly  through 
the  reemployment  which  increased 
construction  will  bring  about  and 
through  the  general  stimulus  which 
increased  payroll  will  give  to  all 
business. 
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THE  RETAILER’S  STAKE 

in  America’s  New  Homes 


By  CHANNIN6  E.  SWEITZER 
Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  fact  that  America  is  in  for 
one  of  the  greatest  building 
eras  in  its  history  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiastic  interest  by 
retail  merchants.  Agencies  in  the 
building  field,  accepted  as  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  forecast  coming  events  in 
their  field  accurately,  do  not  hesitate 
to  confirm  such  forecasts.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  new  homes,  they  tell  us, 
were  built  in  1936,  constructed  for 
the  most  part  for  the  occupancy  of 
families  in  the  middle  and  lower  in¬ 
come  groups. 

Business  now  seems  definitely 
headed  into  more  prosperous  days, 
which  from  the  viewpoint  of  housing 
means  that  the  need  for  “doubling 
up”  of  families  is  rapidly  coming  to 
an  end,  resulting  in  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  new  homes  in  which  to  set 
up  independent  households.  Those 
who  figure  these  things  say  that 
twice  as  many  homes  will  be  erected 
in  1937  as  were  built  in  1936,  some 
setting  as  a  minimum  estimate  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new 
units,  located  in  every  section  in  the 
country. 

One  half  million  homes  in  1937 
may  appear  at  this  time  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  building  program. 
However,  it  will  take  a  much  larger 
yearly  program  than  even  this,  if 
America  is  to  house  its  new  families 
properly,  and  at  the  same  time  ade¬ 
quately  take  care  of  replacements. 

I  might  dwell  at  length  on  the 
advantages  to  the  retail  store  that 
are  coming  from  housing  in  the  way 
of  increased  employment,  which 
means  greater  buying  power  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  engaged  in  this  type  of  work. 
Also,  the  increased  buying  power 
that  will  come  to  the  workers  in  the 
various  industries  aflfected  favorably 
through  the  increased  buying  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  going  into 
new  homes  and  replacements. 

However,  I  am  concerned  here 
with  the  opportunities  for  sales  ex¬ 
pansion  of  home  furnishings  and 
housewares  to  those  contemplating 
the  purchasing  of  new  homes.  Fig¬ 
ures.  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 


of  course,  can  prove  anything,  and 
yet  if  one  dwells  upon  the  sales 
potentials  in  these  items  that  can 
come  with  the  development  of  hous¬ 
ing  programs,  he  can  readily  see 
even  with  a  conservative  estimate 
the  opportunities  that  are  present  for 
department  stores.  A  new  home 
usually  means  new  furnishings — ■ 
sometimes  complete  furnishings  and 
other  times  partial.  Nevertheless, 
estimates  have  been  made  that  the 
purchasing  of  furnishings  by  new 
home  owners  averages  upwards  of 
five  hundred  dollars. 

One  of  America’s  progressive 
stores  which  tied  in  w’ith  the  housing 
program  in  its  area  based  the  aver¬ 
age  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  But,  even  accepting  the  lowest 
estimate,  it  would  mean  that  the 
1937  housing  program  throughout 
the  country  will  result  in  several 
hundred  million  dollars  additional 
business  for  the  home  furnishings 
and  housewares  departments.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  not  a  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  passed  over  lightly. 

It  is  my  belief  that  retail  stores 
will  not  realize  the  maximum  bene¬ 
fits  arising  from  the  activities  in  the 
housing  field  unless  a  well-worked 
out,  intelligently  applied  program 
is  pursued. 

In  the  first  place,  a  complete  an- 
alyisis  of  the  housing  needs  in  local 
areas  should  be  made,  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns  to  get  this  business 
should  take  into  consideration  the 
type  of  furnishings  these  prospective 
home  owners  will  want.  This  should 
be  carefully  considered  on  the  basis 
of  style  and  period  in  conforming 
with  the  types  of  houses  being  erect¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  the  price  being  paid. 
A  promotion  of  furnishings  beyond 
the  income  of  the  purchasers,  of 
course,  should  be  avoided. 

It  will  take  more  aggressive  pro¬ 
motion  following  a  study  of  local 
housing  conditions  than  the  stores 
have  heretofore  engaged  in  if  these 
pc-ssibilities  are  to  be  capitalized. 
Stores  should  begin  to  contact  pros¬ 
pective  home  buyers  by  direct  ap¬ 
proach  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
customer  to  come  to  them. 


Other  industries,  notably  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  and  radio  industry, 
have  successfully  contacted  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser,  thus  creating  a 
desire  many  times  to  purchase  be¬ 
fore  the  need  for  replacement  is  felt. 

There  are  no  doubt  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes  throughout 
America  in  which  furnishings  and 
equipment,  though  functioning  satis¬ 
factorily,  nevertheless  have  become 
outmoded.  The  experience  of  these 
other  industries  has  proven  that  new 
products  can  be  sold  to  owners  of 
obsolescent  merchandise  if  newness 
and  style  are  properly  emphasized. 
With  the  development  of  practical, 
yet  easy  credit  facilities  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  many  families  can  be  induced 
to  buy  new  furnishings  for  estab¬ 
lished  homes.  The  building  of  new 
homes  will  create  not  only  the  desire 
for  new  furnishings  on  the  part  of 
the  prospective  owners,  but  is  bound 
to  have  a  decided  effect  generally 
upon  families  which  have  not  refur¬ 
nished  established  homes. 

Considered  on  the  basis  of  traffic 
and  general  promotion  engaged  in 
constantly  by  department  stores,  it 
would  seem  that  the  thirty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  of  total  volume  in 
home  furnishings  which  has  been 
estimated  as  the  portion  of  that 
business  done  by  department  stores, 
with  about  ten  per  cent  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  field,  should  empha¬ 
size  the  opportunities  for  department 
stores  to  increase  these  sales. 

Whether  the  stores  intend  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  the  broad  sub¬ 
ject  of  housing  or  to  tie  in  only  with 
the  opportunities  for  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  in  home  furnishings  and 
housewares,  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
stant  program  aimed  to  capitalize  on 
this  tremendous  public  interest. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  year-round,  every-day  housing 
information  bureau  where  customers 
may  seek  advice  and  counsel  on  all 
phases  of  the  housing  question — 
building,  financing  and  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  new  homes.  Such  a  bureau 
offers  a  direct  approach  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  encourages  constant  store 
patronage. 
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PRICE  vs.  PROSPERITY 


By  R.  M.  CHESELDINE 

Executive  Secretary,  Committee  for  Economic  Recovery 


All  signs  point  to  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  “boom”  in  real  estate — 
which  could  easily  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen ! 

A  boom  means  speculation,  and 
speculation  brings  its  own  collapse. 
History  is  alx)ut  ready  to  repeat  it¬ 
self  and  the  few  will  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  many. 

This  may  sound  strange,  the  only 
sorrowful  lament  in  a  chorus  of  joy 
raised  at  the  prospect  of  recovery  in 
a  lagging  business,  and  a  lament 
sounded  by  one  who  has  been  in¬ 
sisting  for  two  years  that  home 
building  must  be  stimulated.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  because  we 
aren’t  ready  for  it,  the  factors  which 
will  cause  an  increase  in  home  build¬ 
ing  will  push  us  into  actual  con¬ 
struction  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
cure  the  faults  of  the  past. 

Shelter  is  a  necessity.  When  a 
number  of  factors  unite  to  prevent 
the  normal  building  of  shelter  re¬ 
quirements,  while  births  and  mar¬ 
riages,  obsolescence  and  fire  losses 
continue  to  increase  a  need  for  shel¬ 
ter,  an  actual  demand  denoting  a 
shortage  of  accommodations  results. 
This  situation  makes  itself  felt  in  a 
rise  in  rents  until  it  appears  cheaper 
to  build  than  to  rent  and  causes  the 
real  estate  speculator  to  build  in 
order  to  get  the  advantage  of  rising 
values. 

As  soon  as  building  begins  to  in¬ 
crease  in  volume,  prices  of  materials 
and  equipment  begin  to  rise.  The 
demand  for  labor  is  a  signal  for 
labor  leaders  to  present  new  de¬ 
mands  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours.  Builders  l)egin  to  advertise 
with  warning  to  the  public  to  “buy 
now  before  prices  go  up.”  Pros¬ 
pective  home  owners  are  high- 
pressured  into  buying,  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  they  buy  too  often  is  an  ineffici¬ 
ent  product  which  must  sell  for 
more  than  it  is  actually  worth. 

Of  course  all  of  this  means  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  retailer.  Every  home 
built  means  an  outlet  for  retail  mer¬ 
chandise  and  every  home  which  is 
sold  offers  a  market  for  house  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  “dry  goods  business” 
probably  benefits  more  from  home 
building  than  any  other  single 
branch  of  retailing. 

That  fact,  however,  places  a  grave 
responsibility  upon  the  representa¬ 


tives  of  this  division  of  retailing. 
You  can’t  live  by  booms  alone!  You 
would  be  far  better  off  to  have  a 
steady  flow  of  business,  year  in  and 
year  out.  in  your  community,  from 
the  effects  of  home  buying,  than  to 
have  one  or  two  fat  years  followed 
by  seven  to  ten  years  of  watchful 
waiting  for  customers. 

Look  at  it  this  way — if  shelter  is 
a  necessity  then  it  is  a  fundamental 
economic  factor.  Every  family  has 
to  set  aside  some  amount  in  its 
budget  to  pay  for  shelter.  The  less 
it  has  to  pay  for  shelter,  the  more 
that  fatiiily  zdll  have  available  out  of 
its  income  to  spend  for  other  things. 
You  do  not  sell  only  house  furnish¬ 
ings  ;  you  sell  a  great  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Therefore,  if  your  custom¬ 
ers  have  to  set  aside  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  their  incomes  for  shelter,  you 
will  sell  fewer  dresses,  stockings, 
shirts,  shoes,  etc. 

Too  often  retailers  look  upon 
building  activity  as  meaning  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  engaged  in  construc¬ 
tion.  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  income 
to  1)0  spent  locally.  That,  of  course, 
is  true,  but  if  the  product  their  col¬ 
lective  activity  produces  is  too  cost¬ 
ly.  it  results  in  a  decrea.se  in  the 
spending  power  of  those  who  buy  or 
rent  it.  The  sword  cuts  both  ways. 

This  is  not  intended  to  sound  a 
doleful  dirge,  but  it  is  intended  to 
present  facts  without  sugar  coating. 
We  have  been  building  homes  for 
only  about  10%  of  our  potential 
market,  and  neglecting  some  70% 
for  whom  private  industry  could 
build  if  it  would  only  look  upon  the 
actual  bidding  of  homes  as  a  real 
business  activity  and  not  a  specula¬ 
tion  in  land.  Fundamentally,  the 
houses  we  have  been  building  have 
been  the  “improvement”  which  has 
made  land  bring  a  higher  price. 

IVe  ivill  never  have  the  kind  of 
home  building  in  this  country  which 
is  needed  to  provide  a  firm  base  for 
lasting  economic  and  social  progress 
until  business,  finance  and  labor, 
realise  that  there  are  legitimate 
profits  to  be  made  in  the  actual  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturing  homes. 

When  that  time  comes,  and  it  may 
be  sooner  than  you  think,  capital 
will  invest  in  integrated  home  build¬ 
ing  companies  capable  of  creating 


planned  communities  for  both  sale 
and  rent,  where  the  product  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  encroachment  of  fac¬ 
tors  which  accelerate  obsolescence, 
and  where  the  family  shelter  is 
offered  at  prices  which  the  customer 
can  afford  to  pay.  Such  companies 
will  put  home  building  in  the  field  of 
an  industrial  operation.  They  will 
l)e  able  to  overcome  the  evils  of 
land  speculation  and  their  combined 
cajiital  will  be  able  to  stabilize  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  costs.  The  better 
product  resulting  from  these  opera¬ 
tions  will  provide  the  type  of  col¬ 
lateral  which  will  claim  lower  mort¬ 
gage  interest  rates. 

Whenever  .\merican  business  in¬ 
genuity  has  gone  to  work  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  the  result  has  been  a  better 
jiroduct  at  lower  cost.  smaller 
unit  profit  on  a  large  volume  means 
a  stabilization  of  business.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  in  shelter  cost  means  more  sales 
of  every  other  requirement  of  our 
standard  of  living. 

Retailers  live  close  to  their  com¬ 
munities.  Local  problems  are  tlieir 
problems.  They  prosper  when  the 
families  in  their  communities  are 
prospering.  Better  homes  at  less 
cost  in  any  town  will  mean  greater 
prosperity  per  family.  Lower  costs 
for  liomes  mean  that  more  homes 
will  he  built  which  means  more  em¬ 
ployment  and  for  longer  periods. 
Retailers  can  exert  a  great  influence 
in  every  community  to  bring  about 
this  situation. 

Local  requirements  should  be  de¬ 
termined  and  local  capital  should  be 
mobilized  to  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
needs  on  a  planned  basis.  Specula¬ 
tion  should  be  discouraged,  and  in¬ 
stead,  chambers  of  commerce,  real 
estate  boards,  lending  institutions 
and  builders  should  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  plan  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  known  demand  for  both  rent  and 
sale  on  a  basis  which  will  mean 
legitimate  profits  for  all,  but  which 
will  also  give  the  buyer  or  renter  a 
real  return  for  his  money. 

Yes,  a  boom  in  real  estate  is 
probably  well  on  the  way.  Retailers 
can  help  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  thereby  bring  real  and 
lasting  prosperity,  if  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  think  in  terms  of  long  term 
profits  and  not  in  terms  of  a  few 
months  of  record  sales. 
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SLUM 


By  LANGDON  W.  POST 
Chairman,  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 


Business  men's  support  of  the  movement  for 
government  subsidized  housing  for  the  poor 
should  be  dictated,  Mr.  Post  observes,  by 
simple  common  sense.  The  present  hit  or 
miss  methods  of  housing  this  group  result  in 
a  continuous  population  shift  which  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  all  business  in  terms  of  taxation, 
and  particularly  expensive  to  merchants,  who 
must  move  their  establishments  in  accordance 
with  the  trend  or  make  adjustments  in  their 
merchandising  policy. 


The  illustration  at  the  head  of  the 
page  is  an  architect’s  drawing  of 
the  government  low-rent  housing 
project  completed  in  New  York 
City. 
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Prefabricated  steel  houses  of  this  type  were  used  in  several  store  promotions. 
The  Joseph  Horne  Co.  erected  the  one  above. 


THOROUGH  PREPARATION  CHARACTERIZES 

Successful  Housing  Promotions 

By  JOHN  W.  HAHN 
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Inaugurating  Tomorrow 

The  First  All -Pittsburgh 

ALL'STEEL  HOUSE 


National 

Houses 

Provide  Modem  Hoine5 
at  Low  Cost 


Promptly  at  9:30  tomorrow.  Mayor  William  N. 
McNair  will  open  the  first  All-Pittsburgh  ALL- 
STEEL  House,  designed  by  hlational  Houses,  Inc., 
to  lauiKh  a  new  type  of  home  construction  of  vital 
significance  to  Pittsburgh,  as  a  steel  centei.  The 
house  is  full  sized,  completely  equipped  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  every  particular. 

M«ny  M«  10  iwtl  houM  •  new  imdmrr  /npaniomi  f 

tkw  of  Um  •uwomW*  today. 

The  attractve  daogo.  tha  iraedy  eonatrwctioo,  aod  the  eiwawtaly  lo*  frico 
of  tha  Seed  Howie  oukce  hooia  ovomhip  a  yombility  for  increaaad  milUoaa 
of  ftOfU  ikrowfhoiit  Aioaeica. 

Pwukwrib  m  pnvilrgtd  »  W  Cm  «•  w  the  NmmwI  Stad  Hawa.  The  Jawyh  HeeM 
Co  o  h^rr  f  htewoh  aof  lahtho  «»•  »» lOiawK.  wa  hdieto,  w>M  Moowlata  ao  lor lawai 
drum  fat  ham  evatnhso  wid  mnt  hntkiit^  hwMiH  ■afwMiiim  lewatwai 
afe«aryhiaf  tmy  y>tw>io|hat  wM  fad  a  doty  wa  w. 

The  simI  MdaoissfUMW  thtassohom  ati  Ktoharih  ytaJwcti.  lof  hrahard*  Uhat 


Completely 

F\imished 

For  Leu  Than 
$1600 

te^OsamM^hm  maMditmimMi^ 
aami  tsiA  Aa  tmiod  ihiiiiiaii  a#  thi  hmt. 


p  adaOsia  laciOi^  fataoata,  dmo* 
rfm,  haOioai  lom-  I  m.  aw 


^LLI 


pcasaats  nsw  modsta 

MODEL 

HOMES 

FLOOR  PLANS 

/sous  lAa  Smm  Osaju  0<jvOf«  fmtt  Mprithmmu  '  CaAsOe* 

approved  by 

FEDERAL  HOUSIMG  ADMINISTRATION 


*  *  • 

Heaet  Sagaasled  ior  the  Northwest 


fMWrnoMaiv 

naM  Cla«  C«M  Olaa 
•mOaH  SamOary  Mfg.  Co, 


fijthaC  W^daw  C»0. 


Tha  «ani  aaa  ^  At  ihaea  eatwa  fataiAmi  a 


CaovoMOt  aarmaw,  andt  a  aadl  cattrot 

chuQLuffWjraajii^^^^t  Cai^^Dlfaei- 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO 


fraternity  of  the  city  became  con¬ 
scious  that  home  furnishings  are  the 
means  of  turning  a  house  into  a 
home,  resulting  in  new  and  produc¬ 
tive  contacts  with  home  builders  for 
our  Studio  of  Interior  Decoration, 
and  contracts  for  home  furnishings 
were  developed  as  the  direct  result 
of  our  tie-up  with  the  architects. 
The  Master  Builders  saw  in  our 
program  a  definite  aid  to  their  own 
efforts  to  promote  home  building  in 
the  community,  and  we  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  profitable 
sales  made  in  home  furnishings  as 
the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Master  Builders  Association  mem¬ 
bership. 

“The  direct  influence  of  our  home 
building  program  on  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  fully  evidenced  in  the 
sale  of  merchandise  displayed  as  the 


furnishings  of  these  homes.  Our 
stocks  of  certain  items  exhibited  in 
the  homes  were  depleted  and  in 
some  instances  exhausted  and  this 
was  unquestionably  attributable  di¬ 
rectly  to  our  home  building  program. 

“There  is  ample  evidence  that  new 
business  was  created  by  our  building 
program  in  lines  outside  of  our  own 
business.  Architects  have  told  us  of 
new  business  in  the  way  of  home 
building  that  has  been  brought  into 
their  offices  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
home  building  program.  The  Master 
Builders  Association  as  an  organi¬ 
zation  and  individual  members  of 
that  Association  have  definitely 
stated  that  new  business  has  come 
into  their  offices  as  a  direct  result 
of  our  home  building  program.  Real 
Estate  dealers  have  likewise  at¬ 
tributed  sales  of  unimproved  home 


building  sites  and  sales  of  improved 
residential  property  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  our  home  building  program. 
Firms  engaged  in  the  sale  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  have  come  to  us,  un¬ 
solicited,  with  the  statement  that 
they  have  been  able  to  trace  sales 
of  building  material  directly  to  our 
home  building  program. 

“Estimates  made  by  the  head  of 
Frederick  &  Nelson’s  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Departments  and  Studio  of 
Interior  Decoration  indicate  that 
sales  of  home  furnishings  resulting 
directly  from  the  home  building  and 
home  furnishings  program  amounted 
to  several  times  the  total  retail  value 
of  the  merchandise  used  to  furnish 
the  homes. 

“Two  homes  were  completely  fur¬ 
nished  and  opened  to  the  public  and 
a  reasonably  accurate  account  shows 
that  approximately  30,000  people  in¬ 
spected  these  homes  within  a  few 
weeks  after  they  were  opened.  Many 
calls  for  specific  items  used  in  the 
furnishings  of  these  homes  indicate 
that  many  of  these  callers  were  in¬ 
terested  in  home  furnishings  and 
that  interest  resulted  in  sales  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  single  item  to  the  com¬ 
plete  furnishing  or  the  complete  re¬ 
decoration  of  a  home.” 
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The  Steel  House  W'hile  no  s 

5  The  Joseph  Horne  Company  of  fhe'hniifr  nln 
i  Pittsburgh  erected  and  displayed  an  cu’pboai 

f  all-steel  house  on  the  seventh  floor 
f  of  Its  store  m  the  space  ordinardy 
I  occupiecl  by  the  Auditorium,  wi  J  equipment,  hac 

•  appropriate  perspective  and  land-  . 

I  scaping. 

5  It  was  completely  finished  inside  hSory^o/  the 
I  and  out,  except  for  insulating  the  » 

I  roof.  The  house  was  air  conditioned  j,. 

I  and  completely  furnished.  j 

i  .'Ml  of  the  materials  that  went  into  expense  entaih 
!  the  construction  of  the  house  were  promotion  ” 

I  Pittsburgh  products,  and  all  the 
t  sub-contractors  were  Pittsburgh  ^n  exhibit  cen 
r  firms.  This  was  an  exceedingly  Aueust  Fii 

I  valuable  factor,  which  contributed 
X  ,  1 1-  •.  1  1  11  1  mere  announc 

I  much  publicity  and  good-will  to  the 

to  drav 

^  piojec  .  1,500  vi 

5  The  Chamljer  of  Commerce,  the  dismantled  fc 
j  newspapers,  the  real  estate  dealers,  to  utiliz 

j  the  steel  and  allied  industries,  labor  other  purposes 

*  leaders,  the  banks,  and  the  Federal 

5  Housing  Administration  were  con-  .  Qthei 

i  tacted  in  advance,  and  given  an  out- 
i  line  of  the  proposition,  with  particu-  The  Centei 
I  lar  reference  to  the  future  possibili-  William  Tayk 
.  ties  of  the  idea.  Cleveland,  wa 

i  booklet  containing  the  specifi-  the  Joseph  H 

i  cations  and  details  of  the  house,  to-  was  augni 

:  gether  with  complete  information  on  their  sixth 
f  regarding  the  furnishings,  which  vertising  incl 
I  were  from  the  Joseph  Horne  Com-  house  furnisl 
y  pany  merchandise  departments,  was  folder  for  the 
I  prepared.  A  first  edition  of  100,000  one  page  of 
_iJ  copies  was  printed.  A  second  edi-  dollar  day  sec 
tion  of  50.000  was  required.  The  blankets,  curt; 
coo])eration  of  the  exhibitors  was  In  St.  Loui 
obtained  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  cooperated  in 
these  folders,  which  were  distributed  house,  erected 
to  every  visitor  to  the  house.  the  St.  Loui 

Preceding  the  formal  opening  of  nierce.  The  p 
the  house,  there  was  a  Preview,  to  what  could  be 
which  the  newspaper  publishers  and  repairing  anc 
business  leaders  of  the  community  dated  house  v 
were  invited.  This  was  held  from  6  Federal  Hoi 
tf)  8 :30  P.M..  and  was  well  attended,  loan. 

Music  and  refreshments  were  pro-  Cooperative 
vided.  A  radio  hook-up  was  fur-  project  and 
nished  by  one  of  the  leading  stations.  Federal  Ho 
^  during  which  some  of  the  principal  ,^resent 

guests  were  introduced  over  the  air.  . 

,  f  II  1  .,1  stores  cooper 

1  he  house  was  formally  opened  the  .  ' 

f  11  •  •  u  .lU  TvV  1  this  movemei 

tollowmg  morning  by  the  Mayor  and  .  , 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsvlvania.  satisfactory . 

1  1  r  I  though  benefi 

.\  continual  stream  of  people  ^  i  -  k 

poured  into*  the  house  from  opening  ^ 
until  closing  time  during  the  first 
week  of  the  exhibit,  and  never  less  Scruggs-\  ani 
than  1,500  people  visited  the  house  Goods  Comp: 
on  any  day  during  the  six  weeks  land  Home” 
that  it  was  on  view.  Approximately  their  store,  ai 
150,000  people  visited  it  during  this  tional  maple 
period.  The  visitors  were  counted  beginning  of 
by  an  automatic  eye  at  the  rear  of  years  ago  ani 
the  house,  which  checked  each  per-  since  that  tin 
son  as  he  left.  tages  of  the 


TAYLOR*!^  Centennial 
STEEL 

home 


If  you  aren't  one  of  the  niany  thou¬ 
sand!  who  have  visited  and  admired 
the  first  prefabricated  all-steel  house 
in  Ohio,  at  Taylor's,  we  urge  that  you 
do  so  immediately.  The  steel  home  is 
a  dream  brought  to  reality. 


It  was  designed  by  William  Van  Alcn. 
of  the  National  Houses.  Inc.  And  the 
interior  decorating  was  completed  by 
Taylor's  expert  staff  of  decorators- 


The  all-steel  house  is  full  sized.  c< 
pletely  equipped  and  furnished 
every  particular 


There  is  no  charge  for  admission  to 
the  home— come  in  anytime  during  the 
regular  store  hours. 

TAVkOft'S  •  SIVIMTH  flOOfi 


€lu  €reJ  h  foTAYlOR'S 


Wonder  exhibit  direct  from  the 
Son  Diego  World’s  Fair  now  on  o 
nation-wide  tour.  Displayed  at 


Sponsor*^  by  the  Seottle  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
In  Cooperotion  witit  tlie  Federal  Hoosing  Administration 


NOV  23  to  DEC  12 -(NO  ADMISSION  CHARGE! 
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How  Bamberger’s 
Cashed  in  on  the 
Building  Boom 


By  HAROLD  M.  BRIGHTMAN 
General  Merchandise  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 


The  sweeping  revival  in  home  as  wel 
building  offers  an  epochal  op-  a  huge 
portunity  to  every  store  with  its  tire  shi 
eyes  open.  How  Bamberger’s  helped  jieople. 
pioneer  to  meet  the  challenge  in  In 
1936 — got  behind  the  building  move-  Bambi 
ment  in  Northern  New  Jersey  and  to  me< 
roele  the  bandwagon  to  increased  terest 
sales — may  be  encouragement  to  ing,  ai 
other  stores.  We  hope  so.  Think  and  v: 
what  a  powerful  boost  it  would  be  Bamlx 
to  complete'  recovery  if  leading  nates  i 
stores  throughout  the  whole  country  depart 
would  actively  set  out  to  push  home  as  the 
construction  and  re-modeling!  Tnteri( 

'File  major  steps  in  the  Bamberger  Kitch( 
plan  were  as  follows: —  help  i: 

In  .April,  in  cooperation  with  the  from 
“Better  Homes  of  America’’  of  the  how  t 
Oranges,  we  furnished  the  “Ideal  In 
Little  Home'’  in  Short  Hills.  This  prepa 
was  a  six-room  house  of  the  the  nc 
Williamsburg  Colonial  type,  fur-  locate 
nished  for  an  income  of  about  $5,000  ties  v 
a  year.  The  “Better  Homes  of  of  th 
America”  of  the  Oranges  made  an  ambit 
admission  charge  of  10  cents  for  a  ever  ; 
New  Jersey  charity,  and  the  home  story 
was  visited  by  many  thousands. 

In  May.  we  furnished  the  Model 
Home  of  the  F.  H.  A.  Shenv  held  Th 
at  the  Newark  Armory.  The  limited  house 
furnishings  budget,  commensurate  ing  i 
with  a  modest  house,  was  a  chal-  berge 
lenge  to  our  decorators,  who  outdid  fixed 
themselves  to  make  this  an  attractive  foune 
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weeks,  and  later  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  order  to  replace  fresh 
flowers  and  make  whatever  interior 
changes  were  deemed  advisable. 

Every  house  was  assigned  two 
hostesses,  one  from  a  selling  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store,  and  one  a  woman 
of  social  standing  in  the  community 
where  the  house  was  located.  Each 
hostess  was  provided  with  calling 
cards  containing  the  name  of  her 
particular  Charm  Home.  On  one 
of  these  she  wrote  the  number  of 
any  article  of  furnishing  in  which  a 
customer  was  interested.  When  the 
customer  presented  this  card  at  the 
store,  merchandise  was  easily  identi¬ 
fied. 

Furnishings  were  held  within  sen¬ 
sible  price  ranges  proportionate  with 
the  selling  price  of  each  house. 
Every  individual  article  used  in  fur¬ 
nishing  was  checked  by  the  buyer 
concerned,  and  all  articles  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  unduplicable  old 
accessories)  were  duplicated  in  our 
stock. 

Store  Tie-Up 

Merchandise  stocks  throughout 
the  Home  Furnishings  departments 
were  largely  built  around  the  Charm 
Homes  insofar  as  they  reflected  the 
types  and  price  ranges  in  the 
Homes.  The  main  feature  of  store 
display  in  connection  with  the 
Charm  Homes  was  the  duplication 
within  the  store  of  twelve  rooms — 
two  or  three  from  each  house — 
erected  from  blue  prints  provided  by 
the  architects,  and  completely  fur¬ 
nished.  Outside  each  room  was 
hung  a  framed  photograph  of  the 
house  in  which  it  was  located,  and 
the  names  of  the  architect  and  build¬ 
er.  At  the  entrance  of  the  rooms, 
we  stationed  members  of  our  Home 
Advisory  Bureau,  to  answer  thou¬ 
sands  of  inquiries  about  the  houses, 
the  rooms,  and  all  the  merchandise 
represented.  These  twelve  rooms 
proved  to  be  almost  as  big  an  at¬ 
traction  as  the  Charm  Homes  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  constantly 
thronged  with  visitors,  a  total  of 
some  75,000. 

Additional  special  displays  were 
arranged  in  every  department  whose 
merchandise  was  represented  in  the 
Charm  Homes.  All  such  merchan¬ 
dise  was  specially  ticketed  with  a 
slip  tag  in  the  form  of  a  drawing 
of  the  house  where  its  duplicate  was 
shown,  and  prominently  displayed 
with  a  sign  reading  “As  Shown  in 
the  . .  .  (suburb)  . .  .  Charm  Home.” 

Posters  were  used  throughout  the 
store.  Escalator  displays  and  case 
displays  of  all  kinds  were  set  up.  A 
week  before  the  houses  opened,  a 
group  of  four  windows  was  devoted 


to  maps  of  our  territory  showing  the 
shortest  routes  to  the  Charm 
Homes,  and  to  blow-ups  of  pages 
from  the  special  booklet  we  issued. 
During  the  period  of  exhibition, 
window's  were  kept  decorated  with 
actual  merchandise  in  room  settings 
from  the  houses. 

All  executives  held  meetings  with 
their  salespeople  to  spread  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Charm  Homes. 
As  many  salespeople  as  possible 
visited  the  actual  homes,  and  all 
were  conducted  through  the  twelve 
rooms  within  the  store.  Thus  inter¬ 
est  was  widespread,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  merchandise  easily  available. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  thorough 
store  tie-up  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  project. 

Publicity  and  Functions 

The  chief  item  of  publicity  for  the 
Charm  Homes  was  a  deluxe  32-page 
booklet  published  by  Comle  Nast, 


Tags  used  on  pieces 
on  Bamberger's  floor. 


with  five  room  interiors  magnificent¬ 
ly  printed  in  full  color,  five  black- 
and-white  interiors,  floor  plans  of 
the  houses,  editorial  comment  on  the 
furnishings,  and  price  listing  of  the 
important  mercliandise  in  each 
house.  This  booklet  also  contained 
a  limited  number  of  advertising 
pages,  subscribed  for  by  local  insti¬ 
tutions  and  by  manufacturers  of 
merchandise  exhibited  in  the  houses. 
There  were  250, (XX)  copies  of  the 
lK)oklet  printed,  of  which  125,000 
were  mailed  to  our  charge  custom¬ 
ers  and  preferred  cash  customers, 
and  125,000  distributed  in  the 
Charm  Homes,  in  the  twelve  rooms 
within  the  store,  throughout  the 
store,  and  to  Bamberger  co-workers. 
The  character  of  the  booklet  was 
such  that  it  remained  on  New 
Jersey  living  room  tables  for 
months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  w'e’re 
still  receiving  requests  for  copies! 

As  early  as  June  13th,  half-page 
newspaper  advertisements  were  run 


in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  pap¬ 
ers,  announcing  the  Charm  Homes 
project.  A  w'eek  in  advance  of  the 
opening,  on  September  12th,  page 
advertisements  were  run.  Through¬ 
out  the  period  of  display  we  pep¬ 
pered  the  papers  with  announce¬ 
ments. 

Large  billboard  signs  were  used  in 
front  of  each  house.  Routing  signs 
were  placed  along  the  roads,  to  di¬ 
rect  motorists.  At  night,  until  11 :00 
o’clock  the  houses  were  conspicu¬ 
ously  lighted  by  flood  lights. 

The  day  before  the  opening,  a 
luncheon  was  held  in  the  store  for 
the  architects  and  builders.  The  day 
of  the  opening,  a  preview  was  staged 
at  the  houses  for  local  dignitaries  in¬ 
cluding  the  Mayors,  Police  Com¬ 
missioners,  Women’s  Club  Presi¬ 
dents,  of  each  community. 

Once  in  each  house,  the  decorator 
in  charge  of  the  project  spent  a  day 
on  duty  answering  questions.  Our 
Kitchen  Advisor  was  also  sent  out 
once  to  each  house,  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  on  kitchen  equipment.  A  flow¬ 
er  arranging  contest  was  held  in  the 
Charm  Homes  by  the  Garden  Clubs 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  kept  on  display  for  a  week. 
All  these  events  were,  of  course, 
duly  publicized. 

The  amount  of  jree  publicity  given 
the  Charm  Homes  by  lK)th  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  newspapers 
was  almost  unprecedented  for  a 
store  promotion.  It  included  num¬ 
erous  full  pages  and  roto  spreads, 
and  filled  an  enormous  scrap  book 
to  overflowing.  Several  outstanding 
national  magazines  devoted  to  Home 
Furnishings  cooperated  generously 
with  photographs  and  editorial  mat¬ 
ter. 

Some  Results 

The  Charm  Homes  were  open 
from  September  13th  to  October 
12th.  During  that  time,  they  were 
visited  by  upwards  of  125,(X)0  peo¬ 
ple — a  figure  that  surpassed  our 
most  ambitious  hopes ! 

A  daily  report  of  direct  sales  from 
Charm  Homes  merchandise  was 
kept,  and  at  the  closing  of  the 
houses  it  was  noted  that  a  tremend¬ 
ous  impetus  had  been  given  our  en¬ 
tire  Home  Furnishings  business. 

One  month  later,  when  results  be¬ 
gan  to  show  more  clearly,  the  in¬ 
crease  had  jumped  substantially. 
Throughout  the  Fall  season,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  for  this  division 
was  far  above  Federal  Reserve  fig¬ 
ures  and  also  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
increases  in  other  divisions  of  the 
store — a  success  story  that  we  at¬ 
tribute,  at  least  in  large  part,  to  the 
Five  Charm  Homes. 
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MODEL  ROOMS 


They  should  not  be  “dream  rooms.”  In  the  years  just 
past  they  have  served  an  educational,  desire-building 
purpose.  But  now,  with  furnishing  and  re-furnishing  an 
immediate  possibility  for  many  consumers,  these  model 
rooms  must  come  down  to  earth. 

By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


The  model  room  is  basically  a 
sound  merchandising  idea.  But 
in  many  stores  it  ceased  some 
time  ago  to  have  any  but  the  most 
indirect  and  subtle  selling  value. 
From  the  decorating  point  of  view 
it  is  all  too  frequently  miles  beyond 
the  comprehension  and  taste  of  the 
store’s  customers.  Decorators  ap¬ 
pear  to  compete  with  each  other  to 
evolve  more  and  more  striking 
rooms,  and  get  further  and  further 
away  from  any  practical  selling  idea. 
They  create  ensembles  so  perfect 
that  it  would  seem  like  sacrilege  to 
purchase  a  given  table  without  also 
purchasing  the  sofa  it  sits  in  front 
of.  Furniture  is  not  placed  in  rooms. 
Instead  the  rooms  are  built  around 
the  furniture.  One  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  supposing  as  one  contem¬ 
plates  some  of  these  rooms,  that  they 
are  designed  to  sell  a  customer  of 
unlimited  puj-chasing  power,  whose 
intention  is  to  buy  a  complete  set 
of  new  furniture  and  then  build  a 
house  to  accomodate  it.  There  are 
many  model  rooms  which  really  suc¬ 
ceed  only  in  hopelessly  discourag¬ 
ing  the  customer  who  thought  she 
might  spend  a  hundred  dollars  or  so 
to  bring  her  living  room  up  to  date. 

This  is  the  sad  side  of  the  medal. 
It  has  another  side.  Although  it  is 
true  that  model  rooms  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  at  fault  in  the  selling 
approach,  they  have  accomplished 
one  useful  purpose  during  the  recent 
years  of  depression.  They  have  kept 
customer  interest  alive  in  furniture 
and  decoration.  Just  because  the 
model  rooms  have  seemed  so  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  vulgar  buying  and 
selling,  women  have  felt  free  to  visit 
stores  to  see  them,  exactly  as  they 
*^>ght  go  to  the  theatre  or  to  a  band 
concert  in  the  park.  Frequently 
some  store’s  model  rooms  have  be¬ 


come  the  stuff  of  which  feminine 
day  dreams  are  made:  “If  I  were 
wealthy.  I’d  throw  away  all  this 
stuff  and  have  that  penthouse  living 

room  at - ’s”.  Or,  “When  my 

ship  comes  in  this  house  goes  mod¬ 
ern.’’ 

Well,  in  the  next  year  or  so,  while 
ships  won’t  come  in  especially  for 
most  people,  there  zvill  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  purchasing  power.  Stores 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  that  stored  up  desire 
for  new  homes.  They  can  make  true 
selling  tools  of  their  model  rooms. 
But  only  if  those  model  rooms  are 
brought  down  to  earth;  only  if  they 
are  built  to  encourage  rather  than 
to  impress;  only  if  they  grow  out 
of  the  realization  that  the  homefur- 
nishings  division  will  solve  its  sell¬ 
ing  problems  in  exact  proportion  as 
it  helps  the  customer  to  solve  her 
purchasing  problems. 

Consider  furniture.  Talk  to  any 
group  of  store  people  for  five 
minutes  about  furniture.  Furniture, 
they  will  tell  you,  is  bought  so  in¬ 
frequently,  once  in  ten  years,  or  per¬ 
haps  twenty.  Then  someone  will 
mention  the  automobile  industry, 
and  artificial  obsolescence  pops  into 
the  conversation.  This  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  topic,  which  usually  ends  up 
with  a  comparison  between  the  mile¬ 
age  on  A’s  car  when  it  was  turned 
in  and  the  mileage  on  B’s.  The  con¬ 
versation  has  now  become  unprofit¬ 
able  and  you  may  as  well  withdraw 
from  it,  but  it  will  be  clear  in  your 
mind  at  any  rate  that  the  average 
family  doesn’t  buy  furniture  often 
enough. 

The  question  is  why?  Well,  peo¬ 
ple  start  out  by  equipping  a  house 
as  completely  as  possible  within  the 
limits  of  what  they  have  to  spend. 
So  ingrained  are  the  conventional 


ideas  of  what  pieces  a  living  room 
and  what  pieces  a  bedroom  should 
contain,  that  quality  is  generally 
sacrificed  to  completeness.  Cheap 
pieces  are  bought,  with  the  idea  that 
they  will  be  replaced  in  two  or  three 
years.  But  it  is  remarkable  how 
long,  once  it  is  there,  a  cheap  piece 
of  furniture,  past  its  first  usefulness, 
can  live  on,  and  how  accustomed 
the  eyes  will  grow  to  the  sight  of  it. 

Now,  isn’t  the  store  itself  to  blame 
for  this?  Let  us  remember  that  the 
department  store  largely  sets  the 
standards  of  taste  in  furniture  and 
apparel.  And  if  the  department 
store  continues  to  advertise  and  gen¬ 
erally  behave  as  if  it  were  a  social 
crime  to  have  a  living  room  without 
a  sofa  in  it,  or  a  bedroom  with  less 
than  seven  “pieces”,  people  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  furnish  their  homes  com¬ 
pletely  at  one  fell  swoop,  no  matter 
how  cheaply,  and  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  settled  for  a  lifetime,  or  at  least 
until  they  have  enough  money  to  re¬ 
peat  the  procedure. 

And  so  the  store  loses  that  con¬ 
tinuous  contact  with  its  customer 
which  could  mean  profit.  Yet  it 
could  be  saved. 

I 

One  way  to  save  it  is  to  develop 
a  furniture  merchandising  policy 
based  upon  a  three  or  five-year  fur¬ 
nishing  plan.  A  three-point  tie-up 
is  involved  here :  customer,  furniture 
department  and  credit  department. 
It  can  be  effectuated  only  by  a  sound 
merchandising  and  advertising  ap¬ 
proach.  The  customer  who  is  fur¬ 
nishing  or  refurnishing  must  be 
sold  on  one  point — the  desirability 
of  furniture  of  good  quality  and 
character;  and  un-sold  on  another 
point — that  a  complete  equipment  of 
cheap  furniture  at  the  start  is  pref- 
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erable  to  a  basic  equipment  of  good 
furniture  that  can  be  added  to 
later. 

In  the  main  section  of  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  an  article  by  J. 
Anton  Hagios  on  the  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger  as  a  Budget  Advisor  touches 
upon  this  question. 

It  would  definitely  be  worth  while 
for  the  furniture  and  credit  depart¬ 
ments  to  work  out  furnishing  plans 
for  different  income  levels  to  cover 
a  period  of  years  on  a  monthly  bud¬ 
get.  What  is  accomplished  by  this? 
The  store  profits  by  a  larger  total 
sale,  and  by  having  a  customer  in¬ 
terest  which  does  not  end  after  one 
purchase  but  continues.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  gains  by  having  a  better-fur¬ 
nished  home,  in  which,  as  the  fur¬ 
nishing  plan  takes  shape,  her  inter¬ 
est  remains  fresh  and  keen. 

Why  not  dramatize  a  plan  like 
this  with  a  model  room?  Place  in  it 
the  foundation  pieces  in  a  three-year 
purchase  plan.  Hang  on  the  wall 
color  illustrations  of  the  same  room 
at  the  end  of  two  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  Or  do  it  the  other 
way  around  if  you  prefer.  Show  the 
room  completely  furnished,  and  let 
your  wall  illustrations  show  it  as  it 
started  out  in  life  and  as  it  pro¬ 
gressed.  Give  figures  on  initial  ex¬ 
penditure,  details  of  budget  plan, 
and  final  expenditure.  Invite  the 
customer  to  consult  your  credit  de¬ 
partment.  In  short,  show  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  perfect  room,  but  bring 
it  down  to  earth — tell  her  how  she 
can  achieve  it. 

II 

How  often  do  we  come  up  against 
this  business  of  whole-hog-or-none 
when  we  ask  women  what  they  think 
of  modern  furniture!  So  many  like 
it,  but  feel  that  they  must  have  a 
roomful  at  least  if  they  are  to  have 
any  at  all.  They  are  wise  enough  in 
not  trying  to  mix  it  with  traditional 
furnishings  without  some  guide. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  be  done,  with 
charming  and  stimulating  effect,  and 
so  provide  the  impetus  for  a  gradual 
transition — a  transition  which  means 
again  that  desirable  continuous  con¬ 
tact  over  a  period  of  years.  Let  us 
remember  again  that  standards  of 
taste  in  decoration  are  set  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  store  itself.  If  the  store 
puts  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  the 
combination  of  modern  and  tradi¬ 
tional  furniture  in  one  room,  the 
combination  is  established  as  per¬ 
fectly  good  decorating  practice.  And 
the  customer  who'^vouldn’t  buy  tra¬ 
ditional  because  she  wanted  modern. 


and  wouldn’t  buy  modern  because 
she  couldn’t  refurnish  completely,  is 
encouraged  to  buy — and  to  buy  over 
a  period  of  years. 

So  why  not  have  a  model  room 
to  show  a  woman  what  she  can  do 
in  this  direction  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of,  say,  a  hundred  dollars? 

Ill 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  model  room 
with  a  radiator  jutting  clumsily  into 
it  under  the  windows.  With  a  fire¬ 
place  in  the  spot  where,  decorative- 
ly  speaking,  it  did  the  least  good. 
With  two  double-hung  windows 
breaking  up  the  only  good  wall 
space.  With  a  clumsy  wall  jog,  or 
a  ceiling  (by  design)  too  high  or 
too  low.  Yet  how  often,  as  an  apart¬ 
ment  dweller,  have  I  searched  these 
rooms  for  some  hint  as  to  what  I 
could  do  about  a  fireplace  that  had 
an  alcove  on  one  side  of  it  and  a 
bedroom  door  on  the  other !  And 
liow  many  more  times  have  I 
dreamed  happily  over  some  lovely 
window  treatment  in  a  model  room, 
only  to  realize  as  I  left  the  store  and 
came  into  the  cold  light  of  day  that 
the  radiator  made  it  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  me!  So  the  old  draperies 
stayed  up,  and  I  never  did  buy  the 
bench  or  the  hassock  that  I  had 
vaguely  considered  for  the  fireplace. 

Once  again,  why  not  come  down 
to  earth?  Why  not  have  a  series  of 
small  model  groupings  dealing  with 
the  familiar  faults  and  problems  that 
women  have  to  solve  in  apartments 
and  small  houses?  Again  you  will 
find  profit  in  considering  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  problems. 

IV 

The  average  store,  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  trade-up  policy  in  a  time  of 
increasing  prosperity,  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  unfortunate  results  of 
its  own  and  its  competitors’  tenden¬ 
cies  to  shout  price  and  bargains. 
Furniture  merchandisers  have  real¬ 
ized  for  some  time  what  havoc  has 
been  wrought  by  this  steady  selling 
on  price,  and  recently  there  has  been 
less  emphasis  in  that  direction.  The 
.store  will  make  trade-up  possible  if 
it  develops  the  idea  of  planning  fur¬ 
niture  purchases  over  a  period  of 
time.  But  it  needs  also  to  sell  the 
price-conscious  customer  the  idea  of 
quality.  The  average  customer 
knows  little  enough  about  the  con¬ 
struction  features  which  distinguish 
good  from  cheap  furniture,  and  fre¬ 
quently  doesn’t  follow  the  salesman 
very  well  when  he  tries  to  explain 
them.  Why  not  dramatize  them? 


Expose  some  of  these  features  in  a 
room  exhibit.  Schedule  a  few  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  subject.  Discuss  it  in 
your  advertising.  Promote  quality 
as  directly  and  specifically,  as  sim¬ 
ply,  as  you  promoted  price.  Don’t 
swerve  off  and  talk  just  about  the 
superior  attractiveness  of  quality 
pieces.  These  are  the  days  when 
consumers  want  information  on  ser¬ 
viceability — the  intrinsic  value  of 
good  construction.  Give  it  to  them. 

V 

Have  you  grown  so  accustomed 
to  the  FHA  i(lea  that  you  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  it  monotonous  when  you 
are  invited  to  consider  the  possibili¬ 
ties  it  offers  for  you?  Don’t.  Re¬ 
member  that  it’s  a  brand  new  thing 
to  every  customer  who  starts  reno¬ 
vating  with  FHA  aid.  Show  your 
good  electric  and  gas  kitchens — 
don’t  be  too  modernistic  with  them, 
don’t  distract  the  customer  with  an 
array  of  pots  and  jians  and  gadgets. 
Show  kitchens. 

Show  cellar  recreation  rooms,  too. 
You  might  forget  the  “rumpus 
room”  idea  a  little — a  bedazzling  ar¬ 
ray  of  game  equipment  really  isn’t 
half  as  interesting  to  the  average 
customer  as  an  extra  room  for  quiet 
work,  study  and  entertainment. 

Don’t  forget  dining  rooms,  but 
think  of  them  again  from  your  cus¬ 
tomer’s  point  of  view.  Dining  rooms 
have  been  somewhat  out  of  fashion, 
but  people  are  getting  tired  of  make¬ 
shift  dining  facilities.  Some  houses 
recently  built  have  no  dining  rooms. 
Why  not  have  a  model  sun  room 
converted  into  a  dining  room? 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  read  this  far,  you  may 
be  thinking  to  yourself,  as  I  am,  that 
women’s  magazines  have  worked  out 
ideas  like  these  for  years.  They 
have,  indeed.  And  we  all  know  that 
there  is  no  more  potent  outside  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  tastes  and  desires  of 
the  American  family  than  these 
magazines.  Why  not  take  a  leaf 
from  their  book?  Why  are  we 
so  intent  on  ten-piece  dining 
room  “suites”,  eight-piece  bedroom 
“suites” ;  sofa-club-and-wing-chair 
groups,  while  they  are  talking  to 
women  about  buiding  their  homes 
of  lovely  things  one  at  a  time? 

From  their  point  of  view,  a 
woman’s  home  is  hardly  more  static 
than  her  wardrobe.  The  same  idea 
injected  into  our  merchandising  and 
intelligently  promoted  may  mean  a 
new  day  for  the  homefurnishings 
division. 
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An  Educational  Furnishings  Show 


Fashion  and  Facts 
Combined  in  New 
Project  of  Carpet 
Institute 


PREVIEW  of  a  new  Educational 
Fashion  Show  of  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  was  held  in  the  rug  and 
carpet  section  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Company,  Chicago,  in  early  Jan¬ 
uary. 

.Attractive,  colorful  ensemble  dis¬ 
plays  in  which  the  newest  offerings 
in  wool  pile  rugs  and  carpets  were 
featured,  had  been  assembled  “on  lo¬ 
cation"  to  assure  a  perfect  setting, 
and  the  fifty  editors,  educators, 
stylists  and  women’s  club  leaders 
wiio  compo.sed  the  selected  audience, 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  show¬ 
ing.  giving  their  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment  of  plans  for  a  nationwide  pres¬ 
entation  of  it. 

Prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Car¬ 
pet  Manufacturers  of  America,  the 
show  is  an  innovation  in  educational 
service.  It  offers,  in  addition  to  the 
l)read  and  butter  facts  of  industry 
history,  raw  materials  and  manufac¬ 
turing  processes,  a  summary  of  basic 
style  points  current  in  the  market. 

The  show  is  easily  adapted  to  a 
wide  variety  of  audiences,  so  that 
manv  of  the  retailers  requesting 
l)Ookings  on  it  in  these  first  few  days 
have  indicated  they  will  use  it  to 
reach  three  types  of  audiences:  con¬ 
sumers,  educational  groups,  and  the 
homefurnishings  personnel  within 
the  store. 

Most  important  accomplishment 
is  that  this  activity  has  been  planned 
to  promote  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  educators.  This 
is  desirable,  in  that  the  latter  in¬ 
fluence  the  buying  habits  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumers. 

Miss  Gladys  Winegar,  Director  of 
the  Textiles  Education  Bureau, 
New  York  City,  was  the  opening 
speaker.  She  began  by  showing  ac¬ 
tual  samples  of  raw  materials  used 
in  car]>et  weaving,  and  described  the 
enormous  task  involved  in  the 
gathering  of  these  materials  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  This 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
types  of  dyes  used. 

Then,  correlating  her  words  with 
a  series  of  enlarged  photographs, 
Miss  Winegar  described  the  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  involved  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wool  pile  carpets  and 


Some  of  the  burkground  groupiii^!$  used  for  the  show  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott. 


Throujih  the  effort.^  of  the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  this  Educational  Fashion  Show  of  Home 
Furnishings  will  be  offered  for  use  during  late  February  and 
early  March  to  one  store  in  each  of  100  cities. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Institute  will  promote  a 
nationwide  preview  of  the  new  wool  pile  floor  coverings  among 
retailers. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  Educational  Fashion 
Show  includes  one  demonstrator,  size  25  x  37  inches.  Prepared 
for  quick  and  easy  erection  by  an  easel  back,  this  demonstrator 
includes  15  large  photographs  of  manufacturing  processes  and 
samples  of  raw  materials. 

Accompanying  the  demonstrator  will  be  charts  for  sug¬ 
gested  ensemble  displays  of  floor  coverings,  furniture,  drap¬ 
eries  and  wall  coverings,  to  be  erected  in  the  rug  and  carpet 
section  to  supplement  the  education  feature  and  to  serve  as 
basis  for  the  style  talk. 

A  representative  of  Textiles  Education  Bureau  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  present  the  educational  lecture  for  the  store  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  appointed  by  the  Style  Advisory  Council  will  give 
the  fashion  talk  based  on  the  store's  actual  floor  covering  stock. 
The  Textiles  Education  Bureau  will  also  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  store  to  assure  full  attendance  of  local  educators  and 
pupils. 


rugs.  This  included  the  four  lead¬ 
ing  types  of  construction  :  .Axmin- 
ster.  Velvet.  Wilton  and  Chenille. 

At  this  point.  Miss  Rose  Mary 
Fisk,  consultant  for  the  Style  Trend 
Council  of  the  Institute,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  interpret  these  educational 
facts  in  fashion  terms.  Using  as 
practical  examples  the  elaborate  and 


colorful  ensemble  displays,  com¬ 
posed  of  floor  coverings,  furniture 
and  draperies.  Miss  Fisk  pointed  out 
the  featured  four  types  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  they  are  actually  used  in 
newest  wool  pile  rugs  and  carpets. 
These  ensembles  also  served  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  summary  of  style  trends  in 
home  decoration. 
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Selling 
Through 
KITCHEN  PLANNING 


By  C.  E.  GREENWOOD 
National  Kitchen  Modernizing  Bureau 


Same  kitchen  after  scientific  pi 


had  made  it  all-electric.  Proper  ami 


ment  of  equipment  saves  miles  of 


ning  back  and  forth  and  makes  nr 


preparation  and  serving  more  efficir: 


DO  you  sell  kitchens — or  simply 
kitchen  equipment? 

The  department  store  which 
sells  merely  kitchen  equipment  is 
missing  a  bet,  for  the  planned,  mod¬ 
ernized  kitchen  has  proved  an  ideal 
merchandising  vehicle  for  the  sale  of 
everything  which  a  kitchen  contains. 

No,  kitchens  have  not  lost  their 
interest  for  the  American  home  mak¬ 
er.  She  is  more  interested  in  her 
kitchen  today  than  she  ever  was, 
and  more  interested  in  her  kitchen 
as  a  whole  than  she  is  in  individual 
pieces  of  equipment. 

Leading  writers  on  kitchen  mod¬ 
ernizing  testify  to  this.  “Articles  in 
McCall’s  Magazine  dealing  with 
kitchen  planning  and  showing  an  at¬ 
tractive  kitchen,’’  declares  Mary 
Davis  Gillies,  McCall’s  Home  Fur¬ 
nishing  Editor,  “have  a  higher  at¬ 
tention  rating  and  reading  than 
straight  equipment  articles.  Second, 
at  home  shows  the  country  over, 
model  kitchens  have  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  than  booths  displaying 
equipment.  Third,  a  count  on 
coupon  returns  from  advertisements 
in  consumer  magazines  featuring 
complete  kitchens  shows  a  higher  re¬ 
turn  than  the  showing  of  only  re¬ 
frigerators  or  range  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

The  department  store  is  strate¬ 
gically  situated  to  cash  in  on  this 


growing  interest  in  the  planned  kit¬ 
chen,  lx?cause  the  department  store 
sells  everything  which  the  complete 
ly  equipped  and  furnished  kitchen 
requires.  Major  items  of  kitchen 
equipment,  to  be  sure,  are  sold 
through  many  other  channels.  But 
these  major  items  of  equipment  are 
far  from  completing  the  housewife’s 
kitchen  needs.  She  wants  suitable 
floor  and  wall  coverings,  paint, 
chairs,  perhaps,  and  a  kitchen  stool, 
paring  knives,  spoons  and  forks, 
dishes,  glassware,  pots,  pans  and 
kettles,  curtains  for  her  windows, 
modern  lighting,  and  a  host  of  small¬ 
er  pieces  of  electrical  and  other  ap¬ 
paratus.  Where  all  these  can  be 
shown  in  a  complete  kitchen,  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  convince  Mrs.  America 
that  her  kitchen  labors  can  be  light¬ 
ened  leads  directly  to  sales  not  only 
of  electric  ranges,  refrigerators  and 
dishwashers,  but  of  dozens  of  other 
things  which  every  kitchen  must 
have,  yet  which  only  department 
stores  carry  as  a  whole. 

Kitchen  planning  does  sell  kit¬ 
chens.  For  example,  within  the  past 
three  years,  no  less  than  1,400  com¬ 
plete  electric  kitchens  have  been  sold 
by  this  means  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  recent  kitchen  modernizing  cam¬ 
paign  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  sale  of  twenty  com¬ 
plete  all-electric  kitchens  within  a 


period  of  45  days.  There  were  48 
more  Knoxville  kitchens  which  be 
came  all-electric  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  electrical  appliances 
and  during  the  campaign  319  elec 
trie  ranges,  87  electric  water  heaters 
and  1,244  electric  refrigerators  were 
sold,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
pieces  of  other  electrical  equipment. 

A  harvest  awaits  those  depart¬ 
ment  stores  which  take  advantage  of 
the  present  interest  in  kitchen  mod¬ 
ernizing.  A  well-organized  move¬ 
ment  is  under  way  thoughout  the 
country,  under  the  active  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  National  Kitchen  Mod¬ 
ernizing  Bureau,  and  with  the  back¬ 
ing  of  electrical  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  utility  companies.  Electric 
Leagues,  chambers  of  commerce, 
better  housing  committees,  women’s 
clubs,  newspapers,  and  the  leading 
women’s  and  household  magazines. 
Local  Kitchen  Modernizing  Bureaus 
have  been  established  in  more  than 
50  cities,  from  New  England  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  many  department 
stores  are  already  memljers  of  these 
local  Bureaus.  The  reception  which 
the  movement  is  receiving  from  the 
homemakers  of  the  nation  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  sales  of  electric 
refrigerators  are  up  26  per  cent  for 
1936  over  1935 ;  electric  water  heat¬ 
ers  show  an  increase  over  1935  of 
48.5  per  cent ;  sales  of  electric 
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Kresge  Window  Display 
Wins  Housewares  Award 
of  Edison  Institute 


This  attention  rompellinK  display  by  Charles  F.  Hart.  Jr. 
won  hint  a  eruise  to  Bermuda. 


ranfjes  increased  48  per  cent  for 
1936;  and  dishwashers  show  the  re¬ 
markable  increase  for  the  year  of 
75  per  cent  over  1935.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  which  recognizes  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  these  figures  point 
to  so  unmistakably  will  be  wise  to 
tie  in  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  with  the  nation-wide  kitchen 
modernizing  program. 

The  fundamentals  of  kitchen  plan¬ 
ning  are  relatively  simple.  There 
are  three  work  centers  in  the  kit¬ 
chen:  (1)  the  refrigerator-prepa¬ 
ration  center;  (2)  the  sink-dish¬ 
washing  center;  and  (3)  the  range¬ 
serving  center.  Each  of  these  cent¬ 
ers  can  stand  as  a  complete  unit  in 
itself,  but  their  relationship  is  vital 
in  saving  steps  and  gaining  the 
greatest  efficiency.  These  three  cent¬ 
ers  are  arranged  in  the  sequence  in¬ 
dicated  above,  preferably  on  a  U  or 
L  shaped  plan.  The  refrigerator- 
preparation  center  is  placed  close  to 
the  back  door,  through  which  food 
supplies  come  into  the  house,  while 
the  range-serving  center  is  placed 
near  the  door  to  the  dining  room. 

Thus  the  housewife,  as  .she  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  the  series  of  activities 
required  in  the  preparation  of  a 
meal,  finds  everything  always  at 
hand,  footsteps  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  as  she  moves  from  ojie 
task  to  the  next  the  food  moves  al¬ 
ways  closer  to  the  dinner  table  with¬ 
out  waste  motion  on  her  part. 

Department  stores  are  already 
building  model  kitchens  to  attract 
patronage  and  demonstrate  how 
simple  and  attractive  the  modern 
kitchen  really  is.  The  John  Wana- 
maker  store  in  Philadelphia  has  one, 
likewise  the  Hess  Department  Store 
and  several-  others  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania;  Scruggs  Vandervoort 
&  Barney  and  Famous-Barr  Com¬ 
pany  at  St.  Louis;  and  Webb’s  De¬ 
partment  Store  at  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  No  less  than  five  depart¬ 
ment  stores  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
have  installed  model  kitchens.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  such  displays 
as  these  are  bringing  substantial  re¬ 
turns  in  interest,  customer  good  will 
and  sales,  and  1937  .should  see  a 
large  increase  in  their  number. 

Department  stores  which  are  not 
staffed  to  design  their  own  modern 
kitchen  displays  can  usually  count 
on  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
local  Kitchen  Modernizing  Bureaus 
or  of  their  local  electric  light  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  fully  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  National  Kitchen 
Modernizing  Bureau.  If  you  want 
to  .spur  sales  in  all  household  lines 
during  1937,  do  it  with  a  Model  All- 
Electric  Kitchen. 


First  prize  in  the  Department 
Store  Division  of  the  recent 
country-wide  display  contest  in 
connection  with  National  Electrical 
Housewares  Week  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  Charles  F.  Hart,  Jr.,  of  the 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark, 
N.  J..  it  is  announced  by  Edison 
h'lectric  Institute,  which  spon.sored 
the  contest. 

Honorable  mention  went  to  Karl 
Kneis.  Disjday  Manager  of  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  E. 
W.  Booth  of  B.  Lowenstein’s,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. ;  Harry  A.  Bell,  Di.splay 
Manager  of  the  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  and  G.  H.  Wagner,  Display 
Manager  of  Peck’s,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

The  prize,  a  six-day  all-expense 
cruise  to  Bermuda,  was  offered  for 
the  best  window  or  store  interior 
display  featuring  electrical  house- 
wares  and  impressing  their  usefid- 
ness  and  practicability  as  Christmas 
gifts  upon  the  Christmas  shopper. 
The  displays  were  limited  to  the 
smaller  electrical  articles  for  the 
home,  and  excluded  larger  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  refrigerators,  ranges, 
heating  equipment  and  water  sys¬ 
tems.  Each  display  entered  for  the 
prize  was  obliged  to  include  a  poster 
of  National  Electrical  Housewares 


Week  as  a  part  t)f  its  decorative 
scheme. 

The  contest  was  conducted  in 
three  sections,  one  for  department 
stores,  the  second  for  public  utility 
companies,  and  the  third  for  electri¬ 
cal  dealers.  Entries  were  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Judges 
were  Richard  Wallace,  Display 
Manager  of  B.  Altman  &  Co..  New 
York;  Frank  E.  Watts,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Electrical  Publications.  Inc., 
and  W.  E.  Underwoml,  of  Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson,  Inc. 

Joining  with  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  in  sponsoring  Electrical 
Housewares  Week  and  in  donating 
prizes  for  the  contest  were  American 
Heating  Company ;  General  Electric 
Company ;  Hamilton-Beach  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company ;  Knapp-Mon- 
arch  Company;  Landers,  Frary  & 
Clark ;  Manning-Bowman  &  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Proctor  &  Schwartz  Electric 
Company;  Robeson  Rochester  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  Swartzburgh  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company ;  The  Silex  Company ; 
McGraw  Electric  Company ;  and 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  conte.st,  displays  were  required 
to  feature  the  products  of  at  least 
one  of  these  co-operating  manufac¬ 
turers. 
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HOMEFURNISHING  SALESPEOPLE 

Should  Have  the  Training  Manuals  on: 

CARPETS  AND  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

DOMESTICS 

FURNITURE 

DRAPERIES  AND  UPHOLSTERY 

PRICE  75c. 

To  N.  R.  D.  C.  A.  Members:  25c. 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION,  101  W.Slst  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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By  H.  P.  DAUGHERTY 


Newspapers  and  Other  Agencies 
Lend  Aid  to  Housing 


New  S  P  a  P  E  R  support — in  , 
news,  editorial  and  advertising 
columns — has  contributed  en¬ 
ormously  to  the  present  active  mar¬ 
ket  for  housing  and  household  fur¬ 
nishings.  Trade  and  general  maga¬ 
zines,  the  broadcasting  networks, 
the  motion  picture  distributing  agen¬ 
cies,  in  fact,  virtually  all  media  of 
public  information  have  united  in 
creating  anew  public  interest  and 
confidence  in  home-owmership. 

Because  housing  is  the  composite 
of  so  many  industries,  the  encour¬ 
agement  given  to  residential  con¬ 
struction  almost  immediately  was 
reflected  in  increased  revenues  from 
advertisers  seeking  a  market  for 
their  products  or  services.  For  in¬ 
stance,  indications  are  that  at  least 
102,000,000  agate  lines  of  paid 
newspaper  advertising  between  Oc- 
tol)er  1,  1934  and  December  31, 
1936  (Factor  supplied  by  Media 
Records)  were  inspired  directly  by 
the  educational  program  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration.  Fully 
87  percent  of  dailies  and  weeklies 
have  actively  lent  aid  in  developing 
real  estate  pages  and  sections,  and 
by  carrying  stories  and  features  of 
the  week-by-week  progress  of  home 
construction  and  home  financing. 


GOVERNMENT  EXPERTS  ARE  HERE  TO 
ADVISE  YOU  HOW  F.HJL  WILL  HELP  YOU 

Own  Your  Home 


Newspaper  announcement  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  housing  drive  in  St.  Louis  in  which 
the  community  and  the  stores  gave  full 
support  to  publicizing  of  F.  H.  A.  infor- 


Magazines  of  all  classes  have 
aroused  the  public  to  new  concep¬ 
tions  of  home  comfort  through  au¬ 
thoritative  serial  articles,  and 
through  surveys  of  the  housing  mar¬ 
ket  nationally  and  sectionally,  have 
attracted  an  ever  increasing  volume 


of  advertising.  The  broadcasting 
stations  have  increased  their  busi¬ 
ness  by  housing  promotion,  as  have 
the  outdoor  advertising  services,  the 
printers  and  lithographers  and  other 
related  businesses. 

It  seems  only  logical  that  as  the 
buying  power  of  moderate  income 
groups,  constituting  fully  70  percent 
of  the  market,  is  reached  through 
the  building  of  “Small  Houses" 
which  these  groups  can  afford  to- 
buy  by  means  of  the  Insured  Mort¬ 
gage  System  or  other  similar  financ¬ 
ing  plans,  wider  markets  for  all 
kinds  of  household  furnishings  and 
equipment  will  be  opened.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  the  favorable  “selling" 
background  which  has  been  built  up- 
by  publications  and  other  media,  de¬ 
partment  and  retail  stores  should 
find  ready  acceptance  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  the  housing  market  for  1937, 
retailers  of  furniture,  housewares,, 
curtains,  draperies,  upholsteries, 
floor  coverings  and  the  many  other 
miscellaneous  household  items,  have 
a  tremendous  stake.  Perhaps  no¬ 
branch  of  business  is  better  equipped 
to  do  an  outstanding  advertising, 
merchandising  and  selling  job  in  this 
market  than  exactly  these  mer¬ 
chants. 


